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Dollar Crisis 


HE foreign exchange crisis which burst upon the general 

public at the end of last week, with the Prime Minister’s 
grave statement in the House of Commons, ought not to have 
come as a surprise. The abruptness with which Lend-Lease was 
withdrawn, of course, was something that neither was, nor 
reasonably could have been expected. Nevertheless, some satis- 
faction can be drawn from the fact that the dramatisation of the 
problem has drawn attention to a dilemma that would, in any 
event, have had to be faced in a few months’ time. 

It would be a waste of time to argue the rights and 
wrongs of the issue. The approach to the matter is funda- 
Mentally different on the two sides of the Atlantic. It 
would be difficult to find anyone in Great Britain who does not 
think the country is being very harshly treated by being dealt 
with as if its poverty in foreign exchange were the result of its 
own improvidence rather than of the agreed allocation of tasks 
during a common struggle. But the great majority of Americans 
think ‘that the United States has behaved with the utmost 
generosity and consideration, and that if the British Government 
now finds itself in a difficulty, it must blame only its own 
dilatoriness in taking advantage of transitional provisions long 
on offer. There is something in this complaint: the British 
Government has deliberately delayed, presumably for the reason 
that it did not wish to borrow from America—but this hesita- 


tion, in its turn, can be put down either to scruple against assum- 
ing obligations that cannot be honoured or alternatively to over- 
fondness for living on charity. Judgment will depend on the 
preliminary assumption from which it starts. Lend-Lease can be 
considered as a simple accounting device to secure the maximum 
deployment of the combined resources of the United Nations. 
Or it can be considered as a policy in which American self- 
interest played a very much smaller part than sheer altruistic 
charity. Neither side in these arguments will ever convince the 
other, and they might as well save their breath. 

The Prime Minister explained last Friday that, at the current 
rate but excluding imports of actual munitions, the overseas ex- 
penditure of the United Kingdom is running at the rate ot 
£2,000 million a year, against which exports bring in {£350 
million and other sources, many of them non-recurring, £450 
million, leaving a deficit of £1,200 million. It does not follow 
that the country’s requirements of dollars for current payments 
in the period now beginning amount to anything like this figure. 
For one thing, the deficit should shrink rapidly now that the war 
is over. And for another, not more than about one-third of the 
deficit probably has to be met in dollars. The data for an exact 
judgment are not publicly available, but it may be that the dollar 
deficit—the excess of dollars required over dollars earned—in 
the next 24 months will be of the order of £500 million with 
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ordinarily strict economy and that it might be further reduced 
if really painful measures are taken. Moreover, something could 
be drawn out of the British gold and dollar balances. Not as 
an estimate, but as a means of setting the argument within a 
quantitative framework, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
Britain’s reasonable requirements of dollars to get — the 
next two years with reasonable husbandry can be put at $2,000 
million, and that if less than $1,000 million is forthcoming the 
consequences are likely to be very painful indeed. (Neither 
- figure should, of course, be confused with the sum that would 
be needed, not simply fer two-year survival, but to put the 
British accounts more permanently back on a solvent basis ; 
this was recently estimated by The Economist at $6,000 million.) 

It is clear that assistance, up to some undefined limit, will be 
forthcoming in the shape of thirty-year credits at 25 per cent. 
These terms are not ungenerous for a commercial loan. But 
23 per cent interest plus a 30-year sinking fund amounts to some- 
thing of the order of 5 per cent per annum, and since the whole 
difficulty arises out of the crucial British shortage of dollars, 
which is not likely to be greatly relieved by the passage of time, 
it is very easy to understand and share the British Government’s 
reluctance to borrow a single dollar, even on these easy terms, 
if it can possibly be avoided. Probably it cannot be wholly 
avoided ; but if America’s last word is that Lend-Lease ends 
now and any further assistance has to be on Joan terms, the only 
sound British policy is to borrow the smallest possible amount 
that will see us through the transition period with considerable 
hardship, and to become independent of American assistance at 
ihe earliest possible moment. 

But here is the rub. For if the minimum requirement is any- 
thing like a billion dollars, it is almost certainly more than can 
be provided by loan from the Export-Import Bank, to which loan 
no extraordinary conditions are likely to be attached. That means 
that Congress would have to be applied to, and Congress might 
well attach to a further loan conditions which—in their effect, 
not in their intention—would greatly hamper and delay the task 
of balancing the British accounts—conditions relating to such 
things as currency depreciation, preferential tariffs, exchange 
restrictions, bulk purchase-and-sale agreements and the like. The 
risk attaching to the forthcoming negotiations has been widely 
misunderstood in this country. The danger is not that further 
American assistance will not be forthcoming, but that it will be 
forthcoming only on terms that postpone indefinitely the prospect 
of achieving independence of further assistance. 

The consequences to be drawn from the ending of Lend- 
Lease are of two kinds—those for British policy and those of 
wider import. The most obvious consequence and the one that 
has been almost exclusively dramatised in the discussions of the 
last few days is the need for a most drastic pruning of imports 
of all kinds into the United Kingdom. How far this pruning 
will have to go, and how much hardship it will involve, 
cannot be said without knowledge of the amount of assistance 
that it will be wise to accept from America, of the supplies that 
will be forthcoming from “easy” currency areas (if there 
are any such) and of the emergency stocks that can be drawn 
upon. But it will clearly not be a pleasant process. Imports into 
this island, however, are not the main constituent of the deficit ; 
overseas expenditure for the maintenance of British forces is 
an enormous item, and the largest economy in foreign ex- 
change—and in sterling indebtedness—that can be made in the 
months to come is by reducing as drastically and as quickly as 
possible all British establishments outside the United Kingdom 
and the Crown Colonies. 

The second commandment is clearly to increase British exports 
as quickly and in as large volume as can be contrived. The 
British consumer, in fact, will have to be squeezed on both sides ; 
his supplies of imported goods will have to be restricted, and 
he will have to surrender more of the domestic products of this 
country to the export markets. How far this double process can 
be pushed without evoking a revolt is difficult to say—the more so 
in the face of a barrage of reports of returning luxury in America. 
But the hard realities of the situation make it necessary to move 
in both directions as far as possible. 

_ Both the cutting down of overseas expenditure and the stimula- 
tion of exports depend upon the speed of reconversion from 
war to peace. Something was said here last week about the need 
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for speed in demobilisation, and detailed comment js mag, ; 
a Note on a later page on the snail’s pace at which jt seems : 
be moving. The ending of Lend-Lease re-emphasises the ureen 
and a change of policy is now a crying need. It is now clea; ta 
the speed of the whole process is being left to the military vi 
the results that might have been expected, for if the British a 
has one quite peculiar skill, it is that of conducting a stubbor, 
retreat without losing a single unnecessary man. What js meade 
now is an assertion of civilian will, to be expressed by i 
Cabinet with the utmost emphasis. Instead of the services jel}, 
the country how many men and women they will let cyt rs 
country should tell the services how many men and women ‘the 
may keep in at different dates in the future. In the munition 
industries the rate of release is going rather faster, and jy 
circular sent out this week sounds as if the Government mem) 
business. But it is still difficult to understand why abcut fy 
out of five of the peak figures of employment in these indusirig 
should still be making munitions nearly six months after the en} 
of the German war. 


But speed in reconversion, though it is an essential conditicy, 
will not by itself solve the problem of regaining economic ink. 
pendence. The target of a §0 per cent increase in expor 
is familiar. But familiarity breeds contempt, and it is po) 
realised what an immensely difficult task this will be. Fy 
a few years, it is true, therc will be an overseas mare 
for anything that this country can produce. And thereafter, fi; 
a few more years, it may be that a timely adjustment of tk 
exchange value of the pound sterling would provide a fuithe 
short-lived stimulus. A skilful use of the bargaining weap 
that the British import market provides may open doors fo; 
British exports—that is, if the world is not persuaded to rule thi 
the only proper door-opener is a dollar loan. But none of they 
adventitious aids can help a country that is not an effective con. 
petitor. Sooner or later the British industrialist and the Britt 
trade unionist will have to face the hard fact that it is price tha 
counts. Thus the argument comes back, as it always does, to the 
question of productive efficiency. The price of national econom 
liberty is eternal vigilance over costs of production. 


These are the consequences that arise for Britain. But ther 
are also some for America to consider. As seen from London, 
the international economic policy of the United States Gover 
ment grows steadily more contradictory. One voice urges Britat 
and the other Allies, to take the shortest route back to economé 
self-reliance. Another voice urges the abandonment of all tk 
methods by which a quick return to self-reliance can be secured. 
Let us suppose, for example, that the pending negotiations 
result, as is probable, in the necessity of economising dolla 
purchases to the utmost, and in balancing the British account 
almost at once. The first necessity will compel Britain to swith 
as much of its purchasing as possible to non-dollar countne: 
That would be the most flagrant discrimination. The secon! 
necessity would 1 the complete maintenance, and perbaps 
even the tightening, of the exchange control. That would bt 
restriction. In short, the ending of Lend-Lease is an open invilt 
tion to Great Britain—indeed, a compulsion—to continue tk 
two practices that American policy, with its other voice, mt 
deplores. To replace Lend-Lease by the offer of loans cn cot 
mercial terms, and to forget about Bretton Woods, the com 
mercial proposals, and the stimulation of American exports mak 
sense. Or to preach non-discrimination and expansion, and 
offer assistance of the dimensions and on the terms that 
make it possible to dismantle the economic defences, also mak’ 
sense. But to thrust Britain back on its own resources, and, # 
the rations are cut, to talk of non-discrimination and expansi! 
does not make sense. 

Americans do not like having this dilemma put before them 
they think it is an attempt to bargain by threats of sabotat 
But it is no such thing ; the choice is posed not by Brust 
ill will but by facts from which neither they nor we can escift 
They can refuse to clear up the economic mess that the ¥! 
leaves behind by Lend-Lease methods. Or they can have the! 
desire for a more liberal system of trade. They cannot hit 
both. The British Government would be within its rights “ 
asking the Americans to make it quite clear which policy * 
that they want. 
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Second Battle for Europe 


HE Third Session held by the Council of Unrra has come to 
an end. All has not been plain sailing. There have been 
criticisms of Unrra’s administrative inefficiency, particularly of 
the manner in which its accounts have been kept. At times, 
differences of policy have divided the nations profoundly—for 


instance when the British and the Americans secured Unrra the 


job of caring for all the Displaced Persons in Europe in the teeth 
of Russian, Jugoslav, Polish and Czech opposition. Rumours 
have circulated about Unirra’s discrimination in favour of one 
country or of the political bias of its distributing work in another. 
At one point, the London press was even regaled with the report 
that the Russians were going to withdraw completely. Most of 
these criticisms and difficulties have, however, been overcome. 
The great fact that emerges from this Third Session is that, 
during the next crucial winter and for at least another year, the 
vast work of relief in Central and Eastern Europe—in Austria, 
Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and Greece—is to 
be done by Unrra. Even if it is not an ideal organisation, it is 
the only organisation available, and the health and the lives of 
millions of people are going to depend upon the way in which 
it goes to work. 

itherto Unrra has had to contend with three major difficulties 
—the shortage of money, of materials, and of men. Of these, the 
Council has made fairly certain that money will become available. 
At the end of this year Unrra will have only $175 million left 
of its original allocations. Its programme forecast for 1946 
demands another $2,000 million. The Canadian Government, 
which has shown an admirable alacrity in all its dealings with 
Unrra and now has a seat on the Central Committee, has already 
promised to make a new appropriation. The British, in spite of 
their present awkward financial predicament, will certainly do 
the same, for the new Government is a warm supporter of 
Unrra’s work. The chief allocation has to come from America 
and all the auguries are good. Mr William Clayton has gone back 
to the United States to use his very strong influence on Congress 
and the Administration, and all reports suggest that Congress 
will not refuse his lead. 

The problem of materials has been at once eased and compli- 
cated by the ending of the Japanese war. It makes little difference 
to the foodstuffs of which there is a world shortage—fats, dairy 
produce, meat, sugar. Only rationing in the United States could 
make a substantial difference here. Mr Lehman said before the 
Council meeting that if the Americans would eat less ice cream 
and drink one pint of milk léss a month, the task of saving 
Europe’s mothers and babies would be solved. But the end of 
the war does make a very real difference in the sphere of trans- 
port. Unrra is securing a part of the surplus war stocks in Europe 


and at last the lorries it needs are becoming available. Shipping 
is very much easier. There will presumably be more petrol and 
lubricants. In some areas—the Balkans in particular—lorries 
make the entire difference between the success or failure of 
the relief programme. 

But the end of the Japanese war may make the supply side 
of Unrra—or indeed of any other relief agency—much more 
difficult to handle. Unrra’s needs have been secured through the 
(various Combined Boards in Washington—in other words 
through the wartime structure of procurement and supply. To- 
day this structure is in an uncertain state. The mood in America 
is to liquidate all war-time machinery as rapidly as Lend-Lease. 
If Unrra is to be able to continue to place smoothly its millions 
of dollars’ worth of orders, it will need in Washington a very 
strong supply branch headed by a really tough administrator. 

This is only one instance of Unrra’s last and most urgent 
problem—manpower. Recruited at a time when most of the best 
men were doing something else, Unrra until this year has been 
very short of able administrators. The situation has been 
remedied to some extent and the Unrra headquarters in London 
—and the various Unrra missions in the field—are very differen: 
bodies from those which struggled along a year ago in a miasma 
of internal confusion and external abuse. But there are still posis 
to be filled which demand the highest efficiency and drive. 
Unrra’s work is extending hourly and this Session alone has 
given it three new jobs—the Displaced Persons, Italy and Aus- 
tria—each demanding an enlargement of staff and really vital 
leadership. The ending of the war could ease this problem, pro- 
vided the military authorities and the war agencies were com- 
pelled by their Governments to disgorge the needed men. This 
is the real test. Do the Governments themselves care enough to 
make Unrra effective? Ultimately it will work only if it is their 
policy to see that it does. . 

* 


At this point the problem of Unrra merges into a wider 
problem—the relief of Europe as a whole. When liberation came 
in May, the battle was only half won. The Nazis had been 
defeated but the consequences of their dominion remained on 
every hand—starvation, dislocation, disease, millions of homeless, 
millions of workless, homes without roofs, factories without fuel, 
roads and streets without transport. The position today, four 
months after, is substantially unchanged, but the great energies 
and sacrifices which went into the first half of the battle, which 
brought millions of tons of shipping into being, which trans- 
ported millions of tons of munitions and millions of men across 
the ocean, which devised Lend-Lease and mobilised to the full 
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the resources of every nation in the triumphant onslaught on 
Nazism—that fierce energy is slackening. Nothing, so far, has 
been devised to take the place of the cancelled war contracts and 
of suspended Lend-Lease. ; 
Yet there remains the infinitely difficult task of consofidating 
victory in Europe this winter by preventing a collapse of the 
continent with a welter of hunger, disease and social upheavel. 
Do the Governments suppose that this colossal task can be done 
with less energy, clarity and courage than the earlier and perhaps 
easier task of military victory? Are they tacitly saying to their 
peoples, “ War is the only thing for which we are prepared to 
take drastic measures and use original methods. The battles of 
peace must be won as best they can. Our interest in great con- 
ceptions and heroic expedients ended with the firing of the last 
ee 
tt is surely not too late to take some of the steps needed to 
win the second battle of Europe. At the moment both the supply 
and distributing agencies are inadequate. At a time when unem- 
ployment is mounting in the United States, the future of the 
great procurement agencies, the Combined Boards, and the scope 
of the Foreign Economic Administration are in doubt. At a time 
when every event in Europe underlines the need for a combined 
strategy of relief, there are at least three different agencies 
attempting to deal with the problem—Unrra in Central and 
Eastern Europe, Military Government in Germany and the 
different national Governments in Western Europe. One can 
imagine what would have been the effectiveness of the Anglo- 
American invasion of Europe if three entirely separate commands 
had jostled for transport, roads, railways, supplies and men. 
It is not very difficult to see what could be done to end this 
confusion. At the supply end, the wartime arrangements for pro- 
curement should be ly maintained for at least another year, 
with as much power to mobilise Allied, particularly American, 
industry as was possessed by the military authorities. A vast pro- 
gramme of civilian relief could tide American industry over an 
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awkward period of transition. If this obvious solution we 
rejected, it should at least be possible to bring together jn 
single body Unrra’s supply division, the various national te 
chasing commissions in Washington and the AMG author; 
to work out joint procurements and to prevent competition and 
overlapping. t 

At the European end, the need is for the immediate es, 
lishment of a General Staff or Council of European Relief wir, 
two chief functions—the first to ensure that each nation op, 
tributes the utmost it can out of its own resources and is assistey 
to do so wherever the provision say of a key machine or tay 
material would put its factories to work. The second function 
would be to give the general strategic direction to the activitie 
of the different agencies—national governments, AMG or Un, 
It was possible to secure this overall direction for war. Som. 
thing approaching it should be possible for relief, provided th, 
men on the Councit commanded the absolute confidence of thei: 
Governments and were given the full authority they required 
They would need, in particular, authority over the varioy; 
sets of military, who have in their hands so many of the supplies 
and facilities that will be needed. 

No one can -pretend that such an authority would be eay 
to create. It would encounter obstructions. National jealousie; 
would assail it. The complexities of its task would test its mem. 
bers beyond normal endurance. But all these difficulties were 
equally obvious in the job of winning the war in the military field, 
The victory in Europe proved that provided the will to achieve 
co-operation and unity is strong enough, the national, person] 
and technical difficulties can be overcome. The final issue js 
thus a moral one—can the compulsions of peace be as great 
as those of war? Can the same energies and loyalties be moti- 
lised for saving lives as for destroying them? It would be a poo 
commentary on the Allies’ energy and vision if after winniy 
the war so brilliantly they were now to leave Europe to strugk 
hopelessly through the first winter of peace. 


Releasing the Surpluses 


T HE British public has long known that the end of the war 
would bring no sudden return to ease and plenty. It now 
knows that this winter it may need to tighten its belt further (if 
it still has a belt), and put on its overcoat (if possible) while 
listening to the radio (if that still works) before a fireless grate. 
It will shortly be thanked for saving magnificently for six 
years—and be told to go on saving. The only ultimate 
remedy for this situation is to produce more civilian goods. 
The condition precedent is rapid demobilisation, but 
the first effect of that may be bigger and better queues. 

There is one way, happily, of relieving somewhat the grimness 
of this difficult and frustrating phase. Government warehouses 
and storage depots are crammed with goods of every sort and 
kind—not munitions alone, but huge quantities of ordinary 
civilian goods, and of others in various stages of manufacture, 
which, whilst not precisely of the type to which the public is 
accustomed, would be avidly absorbed in this phase of acute 
shortage. Even munitions themselves, when broken down, will 
vield components and many “ bits and pieces ” which, in enter- 
prising hands, can be fashioned to meet a variety of civil needs. 
These Government surpluses should be released now, in each 
and every case in which public demands are pressing. 

It is by this test, and this alone, that the general public will 
judge the Government’s disposal policy. It will demand the 
goods. True, it will clamour, too, for equitable distribution and 
fair prices. But it is in no mood to argue fine points or listen 
to administrative excuses. It will certainly complain if the dis- 
tribution is unfair or the prices high. But it will grumble even 
more if departmental efforts to ensure fair shares and prices 
hold up the rate of flow. 

The responsible departments have an unenviable task. What 
chances are there that they will be equal to it? Very little is yet 
known about the extent of the surpluses. that will be available, 
but much is known about the lines on which departments have 
been working. The White Paper presented by Mr Dalton last 


summer laid down three principles. These were quoted textual 
in a Note in The Economist last week, and may now be briefi 
summarised: (1) to release goods fast enough to get them to 
consumers when they are most required, while avoiding “ad- 
verse effects on production through ing the market” ; (2) 
ordinarily, to distribute them through normal trade channels, 
and to ensure even distribution ; and (3) to ensure that prices 
to ultimate consumers are fair and reasonable. It was hard to 
quarrel with such principles until it could be seen how they 
would be interpreted ; and at the time the White Paper was 
debated—somewhat inconclusively—in Parliament, it was im- 
possible to know what the interpretation or the practical circum- 
stances would be. 

In point of fact, there were signs even in the White Pape 
that the official mind had been strongly influenced by two 
fears—first, that a too rapid release of stocks might product 
unemployment and dislocation in the normal producing 1 
dustries, and, secondly, that supplies of scarce goods might be 
re-sold by middlemen at extortionate prices. In the hope 
avoiding these two opposite evils, the Government was leaning 
heavily towards a system of really tight control. At the time, 
virtually the only people who were in a position to read the 
portents were those few industrialists and traders who had had 
disposal discussions with departments. Hence the interests 0 
consumers were never fully ventilated in public debate. Sint 
then, however, the trade talks have extended over a very widt 
range, and most business circles, at all events, are now 
aware of the drift of policy. 


* 


The plans certainly embrace many different methods of dix 
posal—not excluding sale by competitive tender, which 1s the 
speediest and, administratively, by far the simplest 
But the most common system, in all significant goods, * 
evidently intended to be one of close control, not only of th 
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rate of release (where that is deemed necessary), but of the 
channels through which the goods pass to the eventual con- 
sumer. It seems’to have been taken for granted, moreover, that 
control of the channels of distribution necessarily means that 
the goods must be sold to distributors at uniform standard prices 
fixed by the Government. This assumption at once opens up a 
whole vista of administrative complications. The group of eligible 
“ normal ”) intermediaries in each case, instead of being highly 
flexible, becomes a more or less close corporation. Since com- 
petition is ruled out, but each firm within the circle expects a 
fair share of the trade, supplies have to be allocated to firms on 
some arbitrary quota system based, presumably, on some such 
criterion as pre-war turnover. 

Such allocation will obviously be a highly complex and 
technical business, bristling with difficulties and opportunities 
for abuse. The Government is certainly not equipped to do 
the job itself. Hence its fondness for trade disposal corpora- 
tions, on the model of the Surplus Textiles Corporation. But if 
the Government may find means to unload the detailed work 
on to the various trades, it cannot escape responsibility for 
policy and for settling the almost inevitable disputes between 
firm and firm. It needs no imagination to guess the problems 
that may arise. Have price margins been fixed so as to yield 
excessive profits? Alternatively have they been fixed too low? 
The Government must test the allegations by costing. Are price- 
controlled supplies inexplicably reaching the black market? 
The Government must investigate. Is a pre-war standard too 
favourable for A’s quota and too niggardly for B’s? Is C getting 
an unduly large allotment of the “mixed lot” parcels (which 
must be sorted and graded before sale), while D gets mainly 
prime goods (involving no waste and no sorting)? Is Mr X 
(late of the Eighth Army), who has some capital and much 
hope, but no previous connections, to be allowed to join the 
slect band? If so, what quota ought he to get? The trade 
associations may honestly do their best. But every aggrieved 
party will know that the Government is court of appeal, and 
harassed civil servants, with little or no technical knowledge, 
may even be regarded as an easy prey. Can they possibly cope 
with a nightmare of problems such as these? And is it con- 
ceivable that such a system can ensure speedy releases to hungry 
consumers, even in cases in which it is in the interests of the 
trade to handle the maximum flow of Government goods? 

This blueprint of bureaucratic control has been drawn in the 
sacred cause of orderliness. But if this is indeed to be the 
model for any substantial number of disposal schemes, orderli- 
ness will prove to be the shortest cut to chaos. The fact is that 
the policy of control that is developing will work in practice 
only if confined to a strictly limited range of critical cases. It 
is obviously important that Government surpluses of scarce 
civilian type goods which are already price-controlled or rationed 
should be sold only at existing prices and coupon values (or 
appropriately below them if they are inferior in type or quality); 
that they should be available through the village shop equally 
with the great departmental store ; and that they should if 
possible be kept off the black markets. It may be that in some 
cases these objectives will be attainable only through detailed 
control by allocation at standard prices through a virtually 
closed circuit of distributors. If so, the effectiveness of the 
system will depend mainly upon the ability of the governing 
body of the association to police the whole group, through 
the presumed readiness of each firm to report any delinquencies 
on the part of a rival. 

But the very fact that intricate systems of control may be 
unavoidable in some cases is an unanswerable argument for the 
maximum simplicity and freedom in other cases. Otherwise, 
the whole machine will bfeak down. The intolerable complexity 
of the method of control that the Government, apparently, has 
mainly in mind springs very largely, not from control as such, 
but from the intention to distribute the goods to intermediaries 
by quotas instead of by the ordinary process of competition. 
The Government has a quite excessive prejudice against what 
Mr Dalton scornfully calls an “auction ”—a prejudice that 
apparently derives from the quite groundless view that it was 
a system of competitive tendering that discredited the ill-fated 
Disposals Board after the last war. It is in fact very far from 
Clear that such a system could not be usefully employed, to 
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avoid the pitfalls of allocation, even in some cases of scarce 
and price-controlled civilian goods. If the potential number of 
distributors were large, the goods could be offered for tender 
in convenient lots at widely dispersed points, subject to clear 
conditions about the price and manner of re-sale. The appro- 
priate trade association could equally be asked to act as watch- 
dog, and would certainly watch the activities of “ outside ” 
tenderers no less closely than it watched its own members. The 
sanctions against abuse would be no weaker than under the 
infinitely more complex system of allocation. In each case, a 
detected delinquent would get no more supplies. 
* 


But whether or not a system of sale by tender could be 
effectively used for scarce goods already subject to control, 
there is certainly no reason why it should not be employed in 
all cases in which the Government surpluses are large in 
relation to the potential demand. Yet there is ground for think- 
ing that complicated allocation systems are in contemplation 
even in such cases. Here the justification for working in close 
consultation with the interested trade is not that the Govern- 
ment feels it needs trade assistance to ensure equitable distribu- 
tion, but that it fears that too rapid sales will produce unemploy- 
ment in the manufacturing industries. This is a danger that must 
be carefully watched ; but it is also one that can be over- 
stressed—as it always will be by an over-expanded industry 
that thinks it sees a chance to enlist Government support. 
Obviously, there are special cases. If the prospective surplus of 
machine tools, for example, is as large as some trade interests 
believe, nobody would suggest that unregulated disposals could 
do other than harm, even though the machine tool industry 
may have been expanded beyond its reasonable peacetime size. 
But the machine tool case is probably unique, and the Govern- 
ment is treating it as such, because of the need to stimulate 
industrial re-equipment as well as to maintain an adequate 
machine tool industry. For machine tools, a special plan is being 
worked out. 

In other and more normal cases of overall surplus, the owning 
departments’ responsibility for the taxpayer’s interests would 
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ordinarily provide one strong deterrent against wholesale dump- 
ing and sales at sacrificial prices, and in some instances the 
possibility of exports would provide another. It must be con- 
ceded, however, that there may be intermediate cases in which 
concern for employment and for the health of the producing 
industry may justify a slower rate of release than financial con- 
siderations would alone ensure. But in a period that will be one 
of transitional unemployment and dislocation in any event, such 
cases ought to be few. They certainly would be, if the disad- 
vantages of rapid sales were rationally balanced against the 
opposite disadvantages of depriving enterprising persons, 
wherever they may be, of the opportunity to turn the surpluses 
to useful account in the interests of the consumer. 
Wherever the principle of delayed release is conceded, there is 
a danger that the Government, with its prejudice against com- 
petitive methods of disposal, and its habit of close consultation 
with interested producers, may simply become the unwitting 
champion of vested interests. And well-meaning but non- 
technical civil servants may never realise the extent of their bias. 
It cannot be too strongly emphasised that, if the surpluses are 
to be held back at all, the object of this protective restraint 
should not be the maximum capacity of a probably expanded 
industry, but the reasonable output of its most efficient mem- 
bers. If the industry really is over-expanded by peacetime 
standards, the sooner its less efficient members turn to other 
work, the better. Moreover, since the object of control in these 
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cases is to prevent prices from falling too low (and not, as y; 
control of scarce goods, to prevent them rising too high), there 
can be no justification for distribution by allocation or throy 
closed circuits. The only sensible course is to sell them }y 
competitive tender—and in parcels small enough to give the smal 
firm a chance to bid. Frade 
Finally, where employment considerations are not 

there is ~ justification for holding back Government supplies 
used goods simply because manufacturers insist that they mus 
be allowed to handle and recondition their ‘Own products, le 
damage be done to their goodwill. Even if manufacturers had an 
interest in getting Government supplies into consumers’ hang; 
quickly (which will not usually be so), such a policy would b. 
almost bound to cause a reconditioning bottleneck. This, indeed 
seems to be one explanation of the fact that huge quantities 9 
motor transport are now rusting in dumps throughout th; 
country. It is a scandal to starve the consumer for advertising 


-reasons. 


It is time these many fetters were taken off disposals policy. 
Except in the limited number of cases in which detailed control js 
clearly imperative, the only safe policy is to sell quickly ani 
freely—and, wherever possible, by ordinary competitive tenders 
In the long run, that will also be the only practicable policy, 
The Government so far has been leaning too far towards the 
producer. Sheer administrative pressure may now force it to 
lean the other way. And that is the right way. 


Balkan Governments 


OR over six months now, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Jugoslavia have had functioning provisional Governments 
set up since the liberation of their territory by the Red Army. 
The time has come to regularise their position, so that the regime 
may in each case enjoy popular support and in the case of the 
three ex-satellites possess a Government with which a peace 
treaty can be concluded. Throughout south-eastern Europe, 
therefore, elections are pending. The Hungarian Prime Minister, 
General Miklos, has spoken of holding them in about ten weeks’ 
time. The Jugoslav National Assembly has just passed its electoral 
law. King Michael of Rumania has asked the three Allies to 
supervise the formation of a representative Government to hold 
elections. Meanwhile he has asked his Communist Prime Minis- 
ter, Groza, to resign. And Groza has so far taken no notice of 
the request. In Bulgaria the elections which were to have been 
held last Sunday have been postponed as a result of pressure 
from America and Britain. 

Any comment on the political situation in these four countries 
must be guarded, for the information available is insufficient 
and usually grossly biased for or against the Government in 
power. Nevertheless, the broad lines of development in south- 
east Europe are reasonably clear. In each of the four countries 
the provisional Government is based upon a coalition of “ anti- 
fascist ” parties united in a National Liberation, or United Demo- 
crat, or Fatherland Front—the name differs slightly but the 
political mixture is roughly the same. The coalitions in Hungary 
and Jugoslavia do, however, appear to be rather more broadly 
based and to show somewhat greater evidence of political 
maturity. The Hungarian Government set up last December 
under General Miklos includes the Communists, the Social 
Democrats, the Smallholders Party, the National Peasants and 
the Liberal (Bourgeois) Democrats. The Communists have only 
three seats, and their leader, Rakosi, seems to be a relatively 
moderate and balanced politician. 

The Jugoslav Government is still, in the main, based on the 
Tito-Subasitch agreement. The Government of National Unity 
at that time was broadly representative, although some foreign 
observers wondered whether the Serbs were sufficiently repre- 
sented. The recent resignatior of the Serb politician, Dr Milan 
Grol, and the subsequent attacks upon him must arouse suspi- 
cion that the Serb problem has not been completely solved. 
Marshal Tito’s own unchallenged position inevitably gives 
leadership to the Communists. 

The basic political problem of the new regimes—the position 


of the Communists—is present in its rawest form in Rumani 
and Bulgaria. Here the Governments are dominated, harass 
and bamboozled by an intensely active Communist minority, 
The politics of both countries were always on a somewhat lower 
level than those of their neighbours. It is therefore not surprising 
to find the contrast reappearing under the new dispensation 
The Groza Government, in which fourteen seats out of eighteen 
are held by Communists, is only nominally a coalition. The firs 
national coalitions under General Senatescu and General Radescu 
were allowed none of the relative stability that has been achieved 
in Hungary. The Communists used every sort of subterfuge ani 
threat to break the influence of the old parties, Dr Maniu‘ 
Peasant Party and the Bratianu Liberals. It was, in the end, by 
the direct intervention of Mr Vyshinsky, the Soviet plenipoter- 
tiary, that the predominantly Communist Groza Government 
was set up. 

In Bulgaria, the original coalition of Agrarians, Social Dem- 
crats, Zveno (a Nationalist group) and Communists, still holds 
together nominally. But the Communist minority, under the 
Prime Minister, Georgiev, appears to have been gradually under- 
mining and breaking up the strongest Bulgarian party which, ina 
country of overwhelmingly peasant population, is naturally the 
Agrarians. Some months ago, the Agrarian leader, Dr Dimitrov. 
had to take refuge for his life with the American Mission. Later 
another leader, Nicola Petkov, resigned. In the electoral arrangt- 
ments, the Communists allotted themselves as many places o 
the “ Fatherland Front ” list as the Agrarian Party, checked ty 
attempt to set up a genuine opposition list, and used ther 
Militia to intimidate the electorate. At this point six Ministers 
four of them Agrarians, resigned in protest. Thus the position in 
Bulgaria and Rumania is that the Communists, a minority group 
with a totalitarian philosophy, are trying to jump to power at the 
apete of parties as “ progressive” and anti-fascist as thet 
selves. . 

The time has hardly come to judge with any fairness the 
policies and achievements of the new régimes. They are living 
through the grim aftermath of total war and of six yea 
of steady German pillage. Their internal position is compl 
cated by the presence of Russian armies of occupation who livt 


off the land. The three ex-satellites of the Nazis have had to su 
render in reparations to Russia a very large part of their meat 
of transport and industrial equipment. The Russians have s° 
taken a lot of their livestock. Even Jugoslavia, an Allied countty: 
has apparently had to make comsiderable deliveries to the Sovit! 
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Union. There are few reliable estimates of the present economic 
situation. Hungary may be anything up to 6 million quintals 
short of wheat, and has lost 70 to 75 per cent of its livestock. 
There will be starvation in the towns this winter. Jugoslavia is 
in the same plight. Rumania and Bulgaria, formerly exporting 
countries, ought to do better. — 

Short of food, starved of capital, with devastated towns, home- 
less thousands and a wrecked industry, none of the South- 
Eastern countries can be expected to do more than stave off 
starvation this year. The chief agrarian reform they have each 
announced will not go far to do so; on the contrary, it may 
have the opposite effect. Redistribution of the land has been 
promised in each country, but redistribution is an important 
reform only in Hungary, where it is certainly long overdue, and 
has apparently been carried through already. In Rumania there 
cannot be much left to do save to expropriate collaborators, and 
to complete the land reforms passed in 1919 by breaking up 
the few estates kept together by fraud. The new Jugosiav 
Land and Colonisation Act speaks of breaking up big estates 
into units of 25 and 30 hectares (60 to 75 acres), and mentions 
in particular church lands and the property of banks and insti- 
tutions. The lands of collaborators have also been redistributed, 
but the amount that can be done is limited, since even before 
the war Jugoslavia’s problem was primarily the smallness, not 
the largeness, of the holdings. The same 1s true of Bulgaria, 
which, like its neighbour, suffers from rural overpopulation. 

Genuine land reform in both these countries—and, indeed, 
throughout the Balkans—ought to mean the grouping of 
small holdings, the provision of agricultural machinery, seed, 
jertilisers and research stations, and, above all, a more intensive 
iadustrialisation of the country. The Russians achieved the 
balance in their own agriculture by compulsory collectivisation. 
la the Balkans it could perhaps be done by government support 
for the co-operatives. Each government has pledged itself to 
support private property and initiative. The suggestion that 
collectivisation is intended has been explicitly denied. No alterna- 
tive programme has, however, been announced. In all four 
countries, the mines and the insurance companies have been 
nationalised, and any heavy industry they possess will probably 
go the same way. But behind all questions of internal reorganisa- 
tion lies the great problem of what is to take the place of Germany 
in the economy of South-Eastern Europe. Germany supplied the 
machines, the fertilisers and the seeds for agriculture. It sup- 
plied most of the manufactured goods. Russia cannot take its 
place immediately. Local capital is not available. Nothing in the 
pronouncements of the different governments so far suggests 
that they have any constructive answer to this problem. Indeed, 
the impression given by the party speeches and programmes in 
each country is that nobody has much idea what to do next. 

It may be that this vacuum of ideas has led to the intensifica- 
tion of political strife. Undoubtedly the worst feature of the 
new régimes is the underlying atmosphere of political terror. 
The secret police are active. The opposition is more or less 
gagged. The elections—however long postponed—will give only 
nominal guarantees to a freely expressed vote. On the other 
hand, a marked decrease in racial animosities can be set against 
the fact of political terrorism. Within Jugoslavia itself, observers 
report a genuine increase in the sense of Jugoslav unity 
and brotherhood, in itself a remarkable achievement after 
the pogroms and massacres of the war years. Bulgaria and Jugo- 
Slavia, divided for fifty years, have been having almost a love 
feast in the last months, and it seems likely that a much closer 
union between the two states will be the outcome of the change 
of régime. 

Rumania and Hungary are also enjoying better relations than 
before. Mr Groza, the Rumanian Prime Minister, has proposed 
a customs union and common citizenship to Hungary, and 
in Transylvania the racial rights of the Hungarian minority 
seem to be better protected than at any previous time. These 
teductions in racial spite are real and solid political gains— 
even though they are not universal. The Jugoslav, Bulgarian and 
Albanian broadcasts have been conducting a bloodthirsty cam- 
paign against the Greek “ Monarcho-Fascists in Aegean Mace- 

nia.” Nor are Czech-Hungarian relations altogether smooth. 

Hungarian parties have joined in a protest against the 
Czechs’ intention to expel their Hungarian minority. 
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What can be said on balance of the new regimes? Are they 
Soviet stooges and run on totalitarian lines? Are they glorious 
revolutionary expressions of the people’s will? The truth is 
probably that they lie somewhere between these two extremes— 
the Hungarian and Jugoslav Governments having a better claim 
to be representative, the Bulgarian and Rumanian being nearer 
to puppet status. But certain things are true of all of them. They 
replaced, not democratic Governments, but illiberal corrupt police 
states. Their bias to the Left is not simply enforced from above. 
It springs from a profound change in eastern Europe. Russia 
has, for the time being at least, replaced the Western Demo- 
cracies as the symbol of progress. The Soviet Five-Year Plans 
and the Soviet victories seem nearer and more instructive than 
Western Parliamentarianism and Western naval and air strength. 
Moreover, Russia is on the spot. Its frontiers in Ruthenia are 
now across the Carpathians and march with Hungary’s. The titan 
is on the doorstep. 

Of the political groups which in south-east Europe were closely 
connected with the West, the business people collaborated with 
Hitler and the old party leaders—the Matcheks, the Manius, the 
Bratianus—played no active part in the Resistance. The Western 
connection is thus discredited through them. The fact that in 
Greece alone the old guard is still in power helps to confirm 
the disillusion with Western policy. Finally—and this is perhaps 
the decisive point—there is really no alternative to the present 
coalitions. As the experience of Greece has shown, the only alter- 
native to Left Wing Coalition in which the Communists are 
the pivot, will, without drastic intervention by the Powers, turn 
out to be a Right Wing Coalition, authoritarian, nationalist, and 
in face of popular opposition, terrorist. Of the two alternatives, 
the present regimes hold out more hope for the Balkan peoples. 


This does not mean that the Western Allies should wash their 
hands of the countries in south-eastern Europe. It does mean that 
they should reconsider their policy towards them. In the case of 
such Governments as Rumania and Bulgaria, non-recognition— 
indeed, pressure for reorganisation—is for the time being the 
only policy, just as it was in Poland so long as the Lublin 
Government contained only Moscow’s nominees. But whereas in 
Jugoslavia and Hungary, the Governments are on a broader 
basis, then the fact that they contain a large Communist element, 
represent the resistance movement and are of somewhat doubt- 
ful legality should not debar them from recognition. If, under 
Allied pressure, Rumania and Bulgaria achieve a broader distri- 
bution of power between their “ anti-fascist ” groups, they too 
should become eligible. 


The aim is, after all, to induce whatever degree of liberalisation 
is possible, and to prevent the creation of a zone of exclusive 
Russian influence. Are non-recognition and formal denunciation 
the best ways to achieve these ends? It would surely be better to 
have established in each country, as a first step, a diplomatic 
mission broadly sympathetic to the reforming desires and energies 
of the new governments, and not tied by tradition to the old and 
discredited groups. These missions should have as their principal 
task to establish contacts with the new forces—to know the 
young resistance leaders, to be in friendly relations with 
Agrarians and Social Democrats, and support, not crab, the 
efforts to achieve better economic and social conditions. Inci- 
dentally, the advent of a Labour Government to power in Britain 
obviously makes such a policy more immediately practicable. 
And this effort of comprehension should be backed, wherever 
possible, by offers of economic assistance and openings for trade. 
Russia’s political influence will remain overwhelming, but ‘he 
Western Powers could perhaps do something economically to 
fill the German vacuum ; here Russia for the time being can 
hardly help at all. An immediate step would be to increase the 
help Unrra is already giving to Jugoslavia, and now that Italy 
and Austria are to be supplied, to extend its activities to the 
other satellites. 

Non-recognition is in the long run an ineffective and negative 

licy. If pressure is to be brought to bear—as it often must— 
it will be all the easier to do so at the capital itself, rather than 
remotely across oceans and continents. There is good and bad in 
south-eastern Europe—good to be encouraged and bad to be 
checked. Both can be done more effectively on the spot than by 
long-range moralising. 


NOTES OF 


General MacArthur is to accept Japan’s formal surrender on 
Sunday. He will find the country in an extraordinary atmosphere 
of disciplined and patriotic defeat. Smiling soldiers have greeted 
the first American occupation forces, and large placards have 
' been put up welcoming them in their own tongue. So far there 
is no trace of any equivaient to the German were-wolves (“ black 
dragons ” perhaps in Japan?). Yet these were the people who a 
year ago in Saipan were prepared to jump or explode themselves 
to their death rather than enter an American civilian internment 
camp. 

The western mind can hardly hope to explain or predict this 
peculiar national ethos. The Japanese at the moment seem to be 
indulging in an orgy of acceptance and reorganisation. The Diet 
is to meet on September 2nd to make clear “ the errors and fail- 
ures” in Japanese policy. Party life will be restored, with “a 
social and popular bias.” Meanwhile the Ministry of Munitions 
has been abolished, the Ministry for Greater East Asiatic Affairs 
absorbed into the Foreign Office, the Advisory Office of Wartime 
Technical Science has become the “ Advisory Office for bringing 
technical science up to date.” An Imperial Rescript has ordered 
“the prompt and orderly demobilisation ” of the Japanese fighting 
services, and all possible emphasis is being put on the tasks of 
peaceful reconstruction—a central administrative body is to be 
entrusted with the work. 

In home affairs the Japanese press and radio insist upon three 
things, first that the Japanese must have more fun, culture and 
entertainment. A surprising amount of space is devoted to the 
opening of cinemas and theatres and the holding of concerts. 
Secondly, the defeat is held to be due to Japanese cultural and 
scientific backwardness. This must now be remedied, particularly 
on the scientific side. Finally, the Japanese must take a more active 
part in political life. Even women “ must give more attention to 
politics.” 

* 


Acceptance “loyally and fully” of the Potsdam agreement is 
the chief point in the new code of foreign relations, but there are 
a number of interesting references to friendship with China. 
Japan, in the opinion of Lieutenant-General Ishihara, ought to 
aspire tc a modest place, together with Chinese, Manchurians 
and Koreans, in a new East Asian brotherhood. 

The contrast between this alert, opportunist and self-complacent 
attitude and the stunned, divided, hopeless silence of Germany is 
very striking. The Japanese feel that although they have lost their 
physical power, neither their self respect nor their powers of 
manceuvre have been totally destroyed. This attitude is potentially 
either good or very bad. In a reasonable Far Eastern settlement, a 
Japan that has not been totally shattered can change and evolve 
towards a more civilised way of life ; but if power politics, Great 
Power disputes and economic depression are to be the rule, 
there will be no evolution in Japan, but simply a continuation of 
the present wary opportunism, underlying which is the old spirit 
of ambition, domination and aggression. The Allies have not de- 
stroyed Japan’s will or power to live. It is largely up to them to 
create an atmosphere in which it will not be perverted to fresh 
aggression. 


* * * 


Russo-Chinese Pact 


The Russo-Chinese Pact appears to be unexpectedly favour- 
able to the Chinese Government at Chungking. Chinese sove- 
reignty is explicitly recognised in Manchuria and by implication 
in Sinkiang and Inner Mongolia. The Chinese Eastern Railway 
and the Southern Manchurian Railway are to be amalgamated 
and run under joint Soviet-Chinese control for thirty years, after 
which time they will revert to the Chinese. Port Arthur is 
to be a joint base and Dairen a free port. Outer Mongolia is to 
decide its future by plebiscite. The Russians further undertake to 
withdraw their troops from Manchuria as soon as the im- 
mediate military emergency is over. In internal affairs, the Soviet 
Government—in a separate letter signed by Mr Molotov— 
promises that 

moral assurance and: support in military equipment and other 
material resources . . . will be given in full to the National Govern- 
ment as the Central Government of China. 
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This promise naturally excludes any overt Russian support {o; 
the claim of the Chinese Communists to form a separate ang 
rival administration. 

The moderation and good sense of the new Treaty mark the 
end of a long period of fear and uncertainty in the Far Eay 
The tragic possibility of civil war in China, with Russia and 
America taking sides with rival governments, has been removed 
The terms of the agreement are reasonable and can be the basis 
upon which both Russia and the United States can contribute ty 
the massive task of reconstructing China. But would it be undyly 
cynical to ask what quid pro quo the Russians received for their 
moderation? The Chungking Government has been under ip. 
creasing pressure from America for a year past—to change jt; 
internal regime, to admit very substantial American capital in- 
terests, to get together with the Communists. Under such circum. 
stances, the Chinese may not have been averse to a little reinsyr- 
ance in Moscow. It is perhaps significant that a party of Russian 
technicians and mining experts has already arrived in Chungking 
to discuss post-war reconstruction. 


* * * 


Chinese Communists’ Canossa ? 


The Chinese Communists have accepted stalemate in their 
struggle for power with becoming grace, and have sent their two 
leaders, Mao Tse and Chou En-lai, to negotiate with General 
Chiang Kai-shek at Chungking. They claim that the Russo- 
Chinese Pact has made no difference to their attitude, for they 
at no time received direct aid from Russia and did not expect 
any. Yet the weekly broadsides against Chungking in the Moscow 
press and the praise of their fighting effort against the Japanee 
must have given them at least moral aid and comfort. Now wha 
aid and comfort there is coming from Moscow seems to be des- 
tined for Mr T. V. Soong. 

The Communists’ hopes of gaining a decisive advantage during 
the final collapse of Japan were frustrated by Japan’s failure 10 
collapse. An entirely intact Japanese army is offering surrender nu 
to local Communist Jeaders, but only to General Chiang’s chosen 
emissaries. Indeed, it is offering to use its arms in the interval 
before surrender to suppress “local irresponsible action,” in other 
words, the Communists. 

In these conditions, the Communists have not the power to 
maintain their pretensions of separate statehood. This does not 
mean that they have lost power as a political group. As an 
organised political party, they are formidable either as a partne’ 
for the Kuomintang or an opposition to it. It is presumably 4 
party leaders that Mao Tse and Chou En-lai have come to Chung- 
king, and they will now probably negotiate for as advantageous 
position as they can within the general authority of the National 
Government. The Generalissimo has frequently stated his readi- 
ness to accept them ‘n a Coalition Government, and the holding 
of a Constituent Assembly promised for this autumn may give 
them a chance to increase the influence due to their numbers 
and their fine record of agrarian reform. 

The greatest difficulties will arise over the question of setting 
up a national administration in the Communist-held areas. It will 
not be easy to make Yenan into an LCC alongside Chungking’s 


Westminster. 
* * * 


The Rate of Release 


It cannot be said that Mr Isaacs’s statement in the House 
of Commons on demobilisation, which was made while The 
Economist was going to press last week, was anything but dis- 
appointing and even depressing. With one exception, he added 
nothing to what had already been said by Mr Attlee and in Press 
statements—which was, in sum, that the time for full demobilisa- 
tion has not yet come but that the numbers to be released bY 
the end of the year can now be raised from three quarters of # 
million to a million—excluding the Class B releases. : 

This statement might merely have been considered 4is@P- 
pointing had it not been for the one new bit of information the 
Minister added, which can hardly do other than cause alarm 
despondency in the armed forces. This was that “ the accelefa- 
tion in release will enable the Army to begin to release men 
Group 23 by the end of the year ...” During the debate on May 
16th, the Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Labour 
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said that it was hoped to reach the middle twenties, for the Army, 
by the end of the year. A week or two later, Mr Butler said he 
thought it would be safer to say the early twenties. Both these 
statements were made on the basis of a total demobilisation of 
750,000. Yet with an increase in the total demobilisation of 250,000 
it is still only the carly twenties that will be reached. But there is 
no official explanation of this discrepancy. It may be that, in the 
earlier estimates, it was assumed that the demobilisation of the 
RAF and the Navy would lag behind that of the Army, whereas 
now they have been brought into line—and in some branches 
will even be ahead. If so, why not say so instead of talking about 
an increase and an acceleration that apparently leave the indi- 
yidual in the forces no better off than he was before the defeat 
of Japan. 

Ir is quite clear that what the forces want to know is not 
global totals and increases but the numbers in the different Groups 
and when each is to be demobilised, and it is to be hoped that no 
further misleading statements will be put out by the Government, 
which has really bungled this matter badly. 


x 


The Government seems to think that this is a case of popular 
clamour that must be resisted at all costs. That public opinion 
is disturbed is very evident from the number of parliamentary 
questions on demobilisation that were put last week. There is 
also a growing impatience with ali authority among the 
armed forces. But all this clamour, if clamour it be, is justi- 
fable. There is not the slightest pressure or wish for the principle 
of the demobilisation scheme, the age-and-service principle, 
10 be abandoned or modified—on the contrary, any tampering 
ith it would be resented. But there is very real anxiety that the 
rate of release will be held up for purely technica] reasons— 
ominously, Mr Isaacs spoke of the machinery being stretched to 
the uttermost at the end of the year—and for completely wrong 
reasons. The Government seems to be afraid of creating unem- 
ployment; the Service Departments are no less worried about 
maintaining establishments. Both sets of fears are disguised under 
the plea for order—to which the people can only retort that 
though this be order, there is madness in it. 


* * * 


Post-War Forces 


Some part of the Services’ reluctance to let their manpower 
go arises from their uncertainty about their post-war size and 
structure. The RAF, for example, is reported to be arguing that 
it cannot release any of its hundreds of airfields in this country 
until it knows how many it will occupy after the war, and rumour 
speaks of a dream of a permanent RAF of 500,000 men—that is, 
not far short of half the wartime peak. The Navy and the Army, 
nd doubt, have similar plans. 


Various pins are available to prick these bubbles, but one of 
them is quite decisive. This is the available manpower. It appears 
to be generally accepted that conscription will continue in peace- 
time. But it is highly unlikely that, after the transition period, any 
Government will be bold enough to propose, or that any House 
ot Commons would accept, more than twelve months’ compulsory 
service. (The education authorities are laying their plans on this 
assumption as if ic were already decided.) The average number 
of male births in Great Britain in the five years 1931-35 (that is, 
boys who will be 18 in 1949-53) was 362,000, and after allowance 
lor deaths and medical disqualifications, twelve months’ conscrip- 
uon will certainly not bring in as many as 300,000. 

To these should be added the long-service men who can be 
recruited by voluntary enlistment. In June, 1939, after an intensi- 
fied campaign, and with a war obviously looming ahead, voluntary 
Tecruitment had brought in 477,000 men for all three services 
together. Conscription can be expected to reduce the voluntary 
intake, but higher pay might stimulate it. On the whole, however, 
if conscription is limited to twelve months, the peacetime size of 
the services cannot be expected to exceed 750,000 men for all 
three. This total does not include Territorials or trained reserves, 
but it does include raw untrained conscripts. Even two years’ 
conscription—which is almost a political impossibility—would 
barely raise the figure to a million. If the Service Chiefs are think- 
ing of large masses of men in uniform, they will have to think 
again. 

At the peak the Forces amounted to about 5,000,000 men and 
women. They will have to shrink to 1,000,000 or less. Is there any 
teason why dates should not be fixed for the shrinkage—down to 
3,000,000 by Easter, and to 1,000,000 by this time next year? 
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Bomber Harris 


The retirement of Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Harris has 
been the signal for some highly contentious summing-up of the 
l:cavy bomber programme, emanating from the Air Ministry Press 
Department. The burden of these arguments is very simple. Enor- 
mous damage was done to Germany by the heavy bombers. 
Germany lost the war. Ergo, the heavy bomber won the war. 
Q.E.D. 

But the ordinary man will want rather more convincing. All 
the reports coming back from Germany tell much the same story. 
Immense damage was done to the houses of the German people— 
that, unfortunately, is all too true. But the amount of damage 
to the fighting capacity of the German war machine was not very 
great, or where it was severe, was temporary. Bombing can be 
a great disrupter of transport—for a time. Tactical bombing, a 
short way ahead of advancing ground troops, was a great success. 
But strategic bombing—the sort of long-range bombing which, 
whatever its target, actually hits the houses of the people—remains 
of very questionable value. 


Moreover, there is another aspect of the matter. At its height, 
the heavy bomber programme must have been absorbing quite 
one-sixth of the whole munitions effort of this country, and a 
hardly smaller proportion of the American. If these resources had 
been used for other purposes—for example, for more landing craft 
earlier in the day—the invasion of Europe might well have come 
a year earlier. This is not a question of being wise after the event. 
It was a hot argument in 1942, and Sir Arthur Harris got the 
verdict by his extravagant promises of how quickly his heavy 
bombers would produce a result. 


And behind these arguments of military expediency lies a far 
greater issue. The idea of a huge bomber air force, specially created 
for the task of annihilating civilian life in the enemy country, 
is a British invention. Alongside Bomber Command, the German 
blitzes look like no more than Army Co-operation squadrons 
on a busman’s holiday. The invention could be justified only if it 
worked. And unfortunately the heavy bomber would seem to 
have been much more effective in losing the peace than in winning 
the war. 


Fathers and Sons 


The debates in the House of Commons between the state 
opening and the deferred summer recess were not very specific, 
since the United Nations Charter and the procedure of the House 
are almost as general subjects as the King’s Speech itself. But they 
were enough to reveal something of the quality of the new 
Parliament. The chanze has been more radical than could have 
been gathered from the election figures alone. Attendance has been 
consistently high and attention very keen, and the succession of 
maiden speeches was as remarkable for quality as for volume. 
Moreover, it is now becoming apparent that the new Labour 
member is a very different animal from the old—and, by the same 
token, from the Labour Minister. The gulf between the Treasury 
Bench and the back benches must be greater to-day than at any 
time in Parliamentary history. It is not merely a guif of age— 
though that is large enough—but of character. The typical Labour 
Minister is an elderly cautious Trade Unionist, whose formal 
education stopped at the age of twelve or lower. The typical Labour 
Member is a keen and intelligent young professional man, with a 
brilliant University career behind him. In every Parliament the 
relation between front bench and back benches has in it some- 
thing of the relation of fathers to sons. But with this Government 
and this Parliament it is a question of fathers and other men’s 
sons. The consequences are unpredictable, but they will certainly 
be interesting. 


Something of the same sort is going on in the Conservative 
Party. There is a fight between the Right and Left wings ovez 
theaactics to be pursued in Opposition, and the argument between 
those who would learn the lesson of the election and those who are 
unrepentant is, to a large extent, a fight between the young and 
the old. How the fight is going is difficult to determine, the more 
so since it is complicated by Mr Churchill’s personal position. But 
it is perhaps significant that, of the five by-elections now pending 
in Conservative seats, members of the Left Wing of the party have 
been nominated in three—Mr Law at South Kensington, Mr 
Macmillan at Bromley and Captain Thorneycroft at Monmouth. 
The other two are the City of London, where Mr Assheton has 
been presented with a safe seat, and Bournemouth, where Mr 
Brendan Bracken is likely to be nominated for an even safer. 

It would be wild foolishness to draw from these cross-currents a 


' 
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belief that the long-overdue realignment of the parties is at hand, 
the twentieth-century elements in each combining against the 
nineteenth. But anything may happen before this Parliament 1s 
dissolved, 


* * * 


The Charter Debated 


There was little in last week’s debate on the ratification 
of the United Nations Charter that had not already been argued, 
backwards and forwards, when the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
first appeared. Most members seemed to feel that as a means of 
keeping the peace the new world organisation had been made, 
by the atomic bomb even more unreal than it was originally. 
It was also apparent that the new House of Commons dishes 
the Great Powers’ veto no less than did the old, though members 
are prepared to stomach it, against their inclinations, if only 
because any other system would make the whole Charter less 
realistic than ever. 

Only Colonel Stanley dealt in any detail with the chapters 

concerning dependent territories, which had been added since 
the Dumbarton Oaks preposals aid had therefore noi been 
previously discussed in Parliament. Colonies are affected by the 
Charter in three ways. Chapter 11 lays down a general declara- 
tion on the objectives of colonial policy and on the paramountcy 
of the interests of colonial peoples—a declaration to which any 
British Colonial Secretary ef recent years would subscribe as 
being a summary of British colonial policy—and provides for 
regular reports to be sent to the Secretary-General on conditions 
in dependent territories, This chapter applies to all non-self- 
governing territories. Chapters 12 and 13 set up an international 
trusteeship system to apply to mandated territories, colonies de- 
tached from enemy powers as a result of this war, and to territories 
voluntarily placed under the system by the administering power. 
Jn several respects, the new system differs from the old mandates 
system. The Trusteeship Council will accept petitions direct from 
the trust territories, and provide for periodic visits to them. The 
“open door” provisions of the mandates system have also been 
modified. Although equal treatment must still be granted to all 
members cf the United Nations, this obligation is subordinate to 
the basic objectives of the trusteeship system, which include the 
economic advancement of the inhabitants. Thus if, as often hap- 
pened in the past, the “open door” operates to the disadvantage 
of the trust terr#tory concerned, can be closed. 

Chapters 11, 12 and 13 deal specifically with dependent terri- 
tories. But, as Colonel Stanley pointed out, they are also covered 
by the economic and social provisions ef the Charter, which 
mmpese an obligation on the United Nations to promote mier alia 
higher standards of hving, solutions of imternational economic 
and social problems, and universal respect for buman righis 
without distinction as to race, language or religion. Fhis again 
is another way of wanslating the new Dual Mandate in British 
colonial pelicy—the duty to promote self-government on the 
one hand and development and welfare on the other—but it is 
now an obligation that has been accepted in the most specific 
terms and in the witness ef some forty other nations. 


* * x 


Shanghai and Hongkong 


Shanghai has been liberated by Chinese troops, but its future 
administration has not yet been announced. The Chungking 
Government has appointed a Mayor—one of the “old guard” 
politicians—and the Americans have made the city the head- 
quarters of their army in China under General Wedemeyer. 
Between them, they will presumably create some temporary system 
to replace the Japanese and their Chinese puppets. 

There will be no return to the 1939 administration, for in 
1942 the Powers concerned renounced their rights to self-govern- 
ment in the International Settlement, and the Shanghai Munécipal 
Council will presumably be changed out of recognition. The 
French have not formally handed over their concession, but they 
are certain to follow suit. Then the various foreign properties— 
land, houses and sheps—of which the British hold the largest 
share, will come under direct Chinese administration. When the 
concession at Hankow was abandoned in 1927, the Chinese made 
it a separate administrative area, and took special pride in. their 
standards of executive efficiency. This procedure is ebvieusly a 
useful precedent for the transfer of sovereignty at Shanghai. 

Further down the coast, at Hongkong, there will be no change 
of sovereignty, in spite of some preliminary skirmishing. 
Both the Americans and the Chinese wish it to be ceded to China, 
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and a certain amount of .confusion has accompanied the 
tions for its surrender, the Chinese claiming that it came oo 
their zone for occupation, the Americans tacitly supporting bn 
It has, however, been finally and rightly decided that ihe Britich 
shall take the surrender and occupy the island. : 


* * * 


Seeking Allies for France 


General de Gaulle’s first preoccupation in Washington seem, 
to have been to repair the rather bad impression he himself ap4 
his adininistration have been making in the United States. New 
that American supplies to France for food and reconstruction gy 
nearing one million tons a month, it is high time, the American 
feel, that the French should be a little more aware of the fi 
The General is certainly striving to do away with the impressicg 
that France is not ihteresied in co-operation with the Unite 
States. He is reported to be very satisfied with the amoun 9 
economic help promised and to be looking forward to close go. 
ljaboration between the two countries. 

Here in London it is impossible to overlook the fact that whik 
General de Gaulle makes his trips to Moscow and Washingion, tx 
cannot be induced to come to London. This attitude is partly a 
aftermath of Syria, partly an expression of his basic philosophy 
ef power. Russia and America are powerful and must be con. 
ciliated. Great Britain is the same size as France and French 
honour, therefore, demands that the country should be snubbed 
It is a disappointing policy for France’s friend and neighbow 
Many of the problems which General de Gaulle broached in 
Washington are of much greater interest to Britain than to th 
United States. Both countries need American aid ; but both wil 
be hampered by the shortage of dollars and could give cach other 
considerable assistance in surmounting it. The Americans my 
possibly be interested in the internationalisation of the Rubr ; bu 
British authorities are in contro] there now, and would be in; 
better position to devise a workable plan. The Americans my 
acquiese in a French “centrol” of the Left Bank of the Rhin- 
General de Gaulle apparently scouted the idea thai he sough 
annexation—but active American assistance would last jus » 
long as American troops remain in Europe, whereas a joint policy 
arrangement agreed to between the Powers of Wesiern Europ 
could give a lasting guarantee. 


Mr Bevin has spoken of his hope that Anglo-French ncgoie 
tions will soon take place. The French Socialist and Radic 
parties have each at then party conferences called for chow 
Anglo-French relations. Bui the task will not be easy so beng 
General de Gaulle remains at the head of French affairs. 


* * * 


Parliamentary Programmes 


The Government motion for a Select Committee on proceduit 
went through last week with much less opposition than migh 
have been expected. This was chiefly because, as Mr Churdil 
emphasised, its proposals are tu be limited to changes which hid 
already been drafted by a commiitee of the Coalition Government 
The Opposition, while reserving its right to criticise, is mainh 
satisfied that nothing new and revolutionary is to be sprung on I 
particularly since the Government accepted an amendment ft 
quiring the Committee to publish its evidence day by day ; ti 
will keep members broadly abreast of likely changes. 

It goes almost without saying that the Coalition draft must hat 
propesed a much greater delegation of parliamentary work to th: 
committees ef the House. How far this delegation will 20, and 
how it will be arranged, will be for the Select Commitiee to deci 
after hearing evidence, bui clearly there is scope for fairly draste 
weeding of routine matters and matters of special and section 
interest from the full session of the whole House. A partici 
plea might also be voiced for the removal of some part of Scott 
and Welsh business, which is frequently delayed for Jack of pare 
mentary time and is almost invariably poorly attended by Engl 
members. 

It also seems likely that the Committee may propose that fewe! 
days should be set aside fer financial business. In the spt 
particularly, urgent legislation is often held up by standing on 
which require the House to spend so many days on matters ¢ 
finance before March 31st. As only one _ financial 
a be raised each day, this is an obvious opportunity to ™ 

e. 

Part of the Committee’s work will be to report on a Gore 
ment scheme to speed the passage of public bills. Clearly, ® 
Government intend to introduce legislation 10 delegate 
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authority from Parliament. In explaining this, Mr Morrison pointed 
to the undeniable trend towards delegated legislation, and de- 
clared himself well aware of the need for Parliamentary checks. 
Perhaps he would have quieted the fears of the Opposition and the 
rather vague distrust among ordinary citizens more firmly had he 
put his case the other way round, The truth is that, if the Parlia- 
mentary system is to retain its value and power, the first need is to 
find means for Parliament to control the executive departments, 
and only when as much as poss:ble has been done in this direction 
for the Government to take delegated powers for what cannot be 
fully discussed. 


* x x 


The Morris Report 


Mr Bevan will have no easy task in making a decision on the 
Morris Report. This interdepartmental committee was appointed 
somewhat belatedly last March by his predecessor, Mr Willink, to 
enquire into practical ways of controlling the selling price of 
existing houses and has now recommended a five-year scheme for 
controlling the market in houses. With minor exceptions, no house, 
with or without vacant possession should, it is suggested be sold 
at a price of over 50 per cent. above its value (with vacant posses- 
sion) in March, 1939. 

The 50 per cent ceiling could be altered, if necessary, at the end 
of three years, but during the whole period of control both buyer 
and seller would be liable to penalties for arranging a price above 
the controlled limit. The tricky decision of fixing the 1939 value 
of a house is to be left to the District Valuer, without whose 
certificate of valuation no transfer could take place. The price 
should be fixed on the assumption that the state of repair in 
1939 was the same as at the time it is valued. Inevitably, this will 
be the source of much injustice, but, if the scheme is to be 
operated at all, it seems the only solution. 

These are the bare bones of a fairly detailed and well-docu- 
mented, if necessarily rough-and-ready scheme of control. The 
Committee believe it to be “ reasonably practical” provided only 
that extra staff can be found for the Valuation Office to make it 
run with the least possible delays. 

The Committee candidly admits that much of the professional 
evidence declared any form of control to be unworkable—chiefly 
because of the evasions which are bound to take place, the delays 
in transfer which may be caused, the freezing of the market, and 
the expense of schemes of control. Against these considerations 
stands the unpleasant reality of a soaring rise in prices—between 
60 per cent (above pre-war prices) in London, and 127 per cent 
in Wales in the last two years alone. This situation cannot help 
but become worse as servicemen return and families reunite. 

The choice is put plainly to Mr Bevan. Which is the greater 
tsk to the country as a whole—an inflated market for houses 
creating, among other evils, hardship for those least able to bear it, 
or a scheme of control, untried and not entirely foolproof, but 
which, nevertheless, answers many of the objections, and must 
have the broad result of tying prices to a level comparable to the 
general rise in the cost of living—but with the risk of making 
owners less ready to sell, and thus reducing the supply of vacant 
accommodation? Such a scheme might be found to have 
several secondary advantages. A reduced willingness to sell might 
mean an increased willingness to let, and thus ease the tightest part 
of the housing situation. Any tendency it might have to “dry 
up” the market would have the incidental advantage of lessening 
the pressure on private valuers who might be induced by reasonab‘e 
salaries into temporary work in the valuation office, Certainly, the 
difficulty of staffing is the crux of Mr Bevan’s problem. A decision 
on price-control has already been too long delayed, and Mr 
Bevan’s stature will be greatly enhanced if he can quickly follow 
up the Morris Report with a clear statement of this particular 
Soto problem and its best solution, and with a decision on 

¢ scheme. 


* x * 


Labour for Building 


_ The Minister of Labour, Mr Isaacs, in his statement on build- 
ing labour last week, made plain that the new government ha: 
accepted the Coalition target of a national building force of 
1,250,000 men. Fortunately, he was able to be more encouraging 

chis predecessors concerning the immediate prospects of ex- 
Pansion. In six weeks up to the end of July, the registration of 
uilding workers had added an extra 6,000 men and 3,000 more 
Were being transferred, with a further 28,000 under consideration. 
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Ron building labour situation can be briefly summarised as fol- 
Ows: 


Pre-war 


Deine aeliiat tee tie eR ct a Rage 1,000,000 
I HE necietics trans in eke ts. ee tock 337,000 
Pe Eee NTA Tins ites + 6 ge aly 3 eID rae eee 550,000 
Pe ONIN 28 TA. RENE HAR. ES 600,000 
June, 1946 (estimated) .........0. 0 ccc ccc ecececccecece eee 1,120,000 
RENAE DOMME 66515. 5004. Aviv ieligca.2aad). 1,250,000 


By comparison, Mr Sandys was able to hope for only 800,000 men 
by May, 1946. Primarily the speedier increases can be traced 
directly to the early end of the Japanese war. A secondary con- 
tribution is no doubt expected from the Government Training 
schemes worked out with unions and employers to supplement 
with adult recruits the workers coming from the forces and the 
apprenticeship schools. 

In the short run, for two or perhaps three years, the scarcity of 
houses will be such that the tendency will be towards expansion 
by any and every means. But by the time the deficit of the million 
homes is about halved—and with the aid of prefabrication this 
might be at the end of 14 years—the pressure felt will not be so 
urgent. The wisdom of so great a labour inflation may then be 
seriously called into question. 

Without in any way under-estimating the urgency of the imme- 
diate situation, it might be worth while to ask one question. If it 
is agreed, as surely it must be, first; that the housing shortage calls 
for desperate measures in recruiting the building force to provide 
homes, and, equally, that in five years’ time this building force 
will be a grave embarrassment to the national economy; then can 
the nature of the expansion be so weighted as to lessen the 
embarrassment without seriously prejudicing the immediate need? 

The question is for Mr Isaacs and Mr Tomlinson to answer. 
If they can do so, and do something about it, they will save the 
Labour Party much trouble in time to come. As a suggestion, it 
might be pointed out that the extent of the apprenticeship scheme 
might well be reduced. In April, the Building Apprenticeship and 
Training Council advised increasing the yearly intake from 15- 
20,000 boys to 25,000 starting at once. In five years, there would 
then be about 125,000 apprentices. If this could be cut down, the 
contribution of the apprentices to the housing programme in the 
vital two or three years would not be much increased and there 
would be just so many fewer unemployed at the end. By cutting 
down on the youngest entrants, the industry also raises the rate of 
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natural wastage, which itself will help in a gradual reduction of its 
numbers. A second point is that of 1,120,000 men at work next 
June, only 215,000 will be in the civil engineering as distinct from 
building. If more adults are trained for civil engineering and 
perhaps the techniques of large-scale prefabrication (the more 
versatile sections of the industry), then the adaptability of the 
future surplus labour force to national needs will be raised. Now 
is the time to solve these problems, not five years hence. 


* * * 


Transitional Powers 


The first measure to be considered by Parliament when it 
reassembles on October gth will be the new version of the 
Supplies and Services (Transitional Powers) Bill, which enables 
defence regulations, made under the Emergency Powers Acts “ for 
maintaining supplies and services essential to the life of the com- 
munity,” to be used and adapted for the transitional period. 

In the main, the Bill follows the provisions of the measure intro- 
duced by the Coalition Government, which was described in The 
Economist of May 19th (page 655), and dropped by the Caretakers. 
But there are two important differences Under the Emergency 
Powers Act, price control by defence regulation could only be 
undertaken within the limitation imposed by its first section, that 
is, it had to be limited to supplies and services “ essential to the 
life of the community.” Under the new measure, defence regula- 
tions can be made to control the prices of goods and services of 
any description, and can be used to amend the Price Control Acts. 
This presumably eases the legislative machinery for price con- 
trol, but by itself the new power is of little practical value in 
preventing inflation. 

The other difference is the duration of the Act. In its original 
version it was to run for two years, and could thereafter be renewed 
for a year at a time. As drafted, the new measure will be in 
force for five years and will then be subject to renewal. Here the 
Government has gone too far. It may very well be that the 
economic controls it will be empowered to use will continue to 
be necessary for another five years. If so, then it will always be 
able to have its powers renewed by Parliament. The point is 
that these are emergency powers, which even under the principal 
Act during the war were subject to renewal each year (except 
that in 1940 they were renewed for two years). The argument on 
the continuance of controls has been settled—if indeed, the case 
for them was ever really disputed. But the questions—what con- 
trols, to what extent, and for how long?—have still to be 
answered, and Parliamentary vigilance is still needed, as it was 
needed in the war years, to see that the powers are not abused. If 
the Bill need not be renewed for five years, it means that the 
Government's right to wield these very exceptional powers cannot 
be challenged again in the lifetime of this Parliament. 


* * * 


Nordic or European Union? 


The Danish Social Democratic Party’s Conference at Copen- 
hagen has just come to an end. It illustrated once again the deep 
desire of the Socialist parties in Western Europe to work together 
towards closer economic union. And it called forth from Moscow 
the usual blast about anti-Soviet combinations. 

The occasion was memorable. The Social Democratic Prime 
Ministers of Norway, Sweden and Denmark were present. Pro- 
fessor Laski represented the British Prime Minister. There were 
Belgian, Dutch and French representatives, one of whom was 
— by the political strength and unity manifested to exclaim 
that 

all Europe will soon have Socialist Governments. She will at last be 

ripe for social peace, for the Federated States of Europe within the 

world organisation. : 

The other representatives were more cautious ; and the Scandi- 
navian delegates considered mainly the possibility of closer 
Nordic union. The Swedish Prime Minister, Mr. Hansson, said 
that he looked forward to 

a common Northern labour market, common Nordic citizenship, 

exchange of scientific ideas and economic co-operation within the 

family of nations. 

There are, of course, obstacles to such a policy. Norway and 
Denmark are still unwilling to take any lead from neutral Sweden, 
and they are unconvinced by the Swedes’ plea that the Nordic 
Union should avoid “involvement in hostile power combinations.” 
It was good luck, not good management that kept the Swedes out 
of Hitler’s power, and the Norwegians feel that their “ involve- 
ment” in the Allies’ power combination paid them good divi- 
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dends in the end. But whatever the differences in approach, 1) 
Conference made it clear that the democracies of Norther 
Europe are prepared for quite new types of economic and Political 
association in Scadinavia itself and in the wider setting of Europe 

Such combinations would naturally be entirely peacefyl, One 
is therefore at a loss to understand the highly critical tone adopted 
by Pravda in referring to the Danish deliberations. The pr 
bloc was dismissed as “an obviously reactionary enterprise,” and 
the Swedes attacked for their “stubborn solidarity” to th, 
“Tanner circles” in Finland. The Russians are in a mood to se 
plots in every combination save those they dominate themselves, 
Unhapilly they can also use in Scandinavia, as elsewhere, the local 
Communist parties to impede any advance towards greate 


European solidarity. . 3 


Australia Cold-Shouldered? 


The position of the middle power, in a world increasingly 
divided into Great Powers and small nations, is no easy one. Tha 
had already been clear at San Francisco, where the small, making 
no bones about their size and power, could unreservedly do their 
best at least to make theic complaints in unison. For a middle. 
power to combine with others on too many matters is to risk deny- 
ing its superior status. On that status, Dr Evatt, Australia’s Foreign 
Minister, appears particularly anxious to insist he has recently 
deplored the tendency to relegate Australia to a subordinate place 
in international affairs—with particular reference to the negotia- 
tion of the Japanese surrender. 

The question immediately arises, on the general complaint— 
a place “ subordinate” to what? No Australian could reasonably 
have objected to his country giving place to America where the 
conduct of the Pacific war was concerned, nor to either Britain 
or America over the arrangement of its conclusion. Clearly Aus- 
tralia, with only 7 million citizens and only some way along the 
road of industrialisation, has not the strength of the Great Powers, 
On this particular occasion, however, though Dr Evatt seem 
to have read into it more disdain for Australia’s status than wa 
warranted—the Great Powers certainly appeared to be wanun 
in tact. The decisions for the world’s future may well rest with 
them, but they can hardly claim an exclusive interest in their 
working-out. Australia’s right to direct representation in the nego- 
tiations would seem undeniable ; its part in the war has been 
largely separate from America and Britain, its interest in the 
peace of the Pacific no less particular to itself. It should not have 
been necessary for it to appeal beyond the Dominions Offic 
direct to the United States, from whom the decision plainly orig- 
nated. The attitude of the United States apart, the episode argues 
poorly for the United Kingdom’s function as the focus of the 
Commonwealth and the natural advocate among the Greater 
Powers of Dominion interests (as, in a way, the United States 
is for Latin American interests). 

It is now announced that Dr Evatt is to take part in the pro 
ceedings of the Council of Foreign Ministers in September with 
the wholehearted appreved of the United Kingdom Government. 
This does not mean, nor could it mean, that he will take pat! 
with equal status to the Foreign Secretaries of the Big Five. But 
the United Kingdom Government will consult him and keep 
him informed on all matters affecting Australia. This decisio® 
should compensate the Australian Government for neglect—i 
neglect there was—during the surrender negotiations. 


* * * 


Nigeria’s Strike 


The strike of Government technical workers in Nigeria was 
called off on August 6th after it had lasted for over six weeks, 
with at one time approximately 32,600 men on strike. The only 
case of sabotage was the derailment of a train, but according to the 
Secretary of State, Mr George Hall, the movement of exports 
was severely affected, and the result of the strike is bound to be 
felt for some time to come. ; 

Nor do Nigeria’s difficulties end with the calling off of the strike. 
A conciliation meeting between the union delegates and the heads 
of the departments concerned to discuss the workers’ demands for 
higher wages was to have been held last Friday, and it is expected 
that the dispute will go for arbitration. If so, though the workers 
demands may not be accepted in full, it ‘seems likely, on the 
precedent of this country, that they will at least get something 
probably an increase in the cost-of-living allowance. On the facts 
-—the cost of living index stood at 170 last July, compared with 
100 In 1939, though it was lower than the April figure of 175.8- 
an increase will probably be justifiable. But it can only lead © 
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more and worse difficulties later on. The food situation is already 
bad, and is likely to become worse as drought has made the 
harvest late, and imports of other consumer goods are still being 
reduced. On top of these general shortages and increased purchas- 
ing power, the soldiers and airmen will shortly be returning with 
their gratuities and back pay to spend. In such circumstances it 
is difficult to see how a serious inflation can be avoided, especially 
as the usual physical controls cannot operate. And dangers of 
this sort are likely to appear throughout the colonial empire. 


Shorter Notes 


Replying to parliamentary questions, Miss Wilkinson, Minister 
of Education, gave the following information about the emergency 
training of teachers : — 


Men Women Total 
Applications for training ............ 7A7L 6,175 13,346 
Accepted tor COMGINE: Ccinsaenis> iw 1,103 1,551 2,654 
Rejected «wv sce beaipiehiee pineeis oeiee’s « 2,697 1,843 4,540 
Under consideration. < ..<6.scesscsce 3,371 2,781 6,152 


The number of students admitted to or allocated to emergency 
training colleges so far is 546. 

In reply to another question, Miss Wilkinson said that the 
number of schools recognised as direct grant secondary schools 
before April 1, 1945, was 231. Of these, 190 have applied for 
recognition as direct grant grammar schools. Thirty-three schools 
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not previously recognised for direct grant have applied for recogni- 
tion as direct grant grammar schools. The number of schools pre- 
viously recognised as direct grant schools, which are conducted 
under schemes requiring the Minister’s approval to an increase in 
fees, is 103. The great majority have applied for permission to in- 
crease their fees, but no approval has yet been given. In the case 
of 13 schools, the governors have intimated their intention to be- 
come independent of grant. 


a 
* 


The Registrar-General’s return for the first quarter of this 
year shows a slight check to the upward movement in the birthrate, 
which may be in part accounted for by the cancellation of leave 
for the armed forces from April to August, 1944. The rate was 
17.0 per thousand, compared with 17.4 in the same quarter of 
1944. The average for the first quarter in the past five years 
was 15.2. 


* 


In a Note last week, The Economist included General Radescu, 
ex-Prime Minister of Rumania, in a reference to “last-minute 
turncoats.” This was an errror for which an apology is due. In 
fact, he was interned from 1941 to 1944 for his known pro-Allied 
views. Unfortunately, this record is not likely to help him now, 
for the Groza Government has started an anti-Radescu witch- 
hunt. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Confidence 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


je August 14th flash about the Japanese surrender reached 
Washington in the evening. Next noon, the front page of 
the Washington Daily News shouted: “Gas, oil, canned food 
unrationed.” Below the headline, and above a picture of two GI’s 
very sound asleep on a paper-strewn kerb, was: “O what a 
beautiful morning! ” 


On August 18th, one of the semi-private commercial letters dear 
to the American business man opened: “ The Truman Adminis- 
tration has made its grand decision; it made it weeks ago: The 
country is greater than ~-he Government; competitive management, 
from the corner grocery store to the vastest industrial establish- 
ment, is in the aggregate more efficient than any other realisable 
force; the power is in the atoms that constitute the economy, 
and the freedoms are not four, but one, to wit, the economic free- 
dom to plan and to do, without which all other freedoms are 
merely words and symbols. The master plan, in other words, is 
to let the country reconvert itself . The position the 
American Government is taking in consultations with the 
new British Labour Government gives an insight into high 
policy. It is substantially as follows: Go your way, for we have 
no desire to interfere with your domestic politics. But, as for us, 
we are against bulk buying, against a rigid control of investment 
and against so-called planned production . . . The proper task 
of a Government is to assure law and order, to prevent abuses, 
to maintain only such controls as expedite production. The near 
years will give their verdict as to whether this American system 
of some socialistic substitute is the better, and we await that 
verdict with entire confidence.” 

Guest-writing Drew Pearson’s column on August 2oth, Henry 
J. Kaiser reported: “Jt was thrilling, during the United Nations 
Conference on international organisation at San Francisco, to 
watch our nation’s new friends from the world abroad climax their 
discovery of America by discovering the secret of America’s great 
power . The secret, of course, is the force of competition. 


Inevitably, when men compete to reduce the price, improve the 
quality, and increase the volume of production, they achieve 
benefits for the whole nation. In the resulting expansion of earn- 
ing power, Labour participates to the extent of at least 75 per cent. 

merica will go on growing just as long as we enlarge the scope 
and widen the opportunities of competition 


. Health is the 


first project of the four-point post-war programme that has been 
on my mind since the war began—health, homes, highways and 
transportation. Competition will speed them all forward for the 
creation of employment.” 

In the New York Times of August 21st, Mr. James A. Farley, 
as chairman of the New York City Committee for Economic 
Development, was quoted as anticipating half a million more jobs 
in the city than before the war. “ Mr. Farley based his prediction 
on surveys by the committee indicating that the city’s industrial 
production would be 42 per cent higher and its industrial employ- 
ment 37 per cent higher in the first full post-war year than in 
1939.” a 

The Washington Post, under the heading, “ Foxhole Dream 
Put to Work by Former MP of Arlington,” front-pages how the 
MP (which in Amercia means a Military Policeman and six other 
veterans (which means ex-soldiers) have formed Reproducers, Inc. 
—for printing, mimeographing, lithography. The sports page of 
the following issue captioned the return of a star pitcher to the 
Cleveland Indians, “A Feller Meets His Friends on Day They 
Dreamed About.” 

But the “ Monthly Report on the Labour Force,” published on 
August 15th, by the Bureau of the Census, contained a sobering 
paragraph under the heading, “ Employment.” “ Despite cutbacks 
in war production, total employment, which in July reached 
52,660,000, was. 600,000 greater than in June, and 1,360,000 above 
May. Without the seasonal increases occasioned by the employ- 
ment of students, however, a net decline of roughly 400,000 would 
have occurred in the two-month period after VE Day. This 
decrease in the number of employed adults between May and July 
is in considerable contrast with the pattern of previous years.” 

Willow Run is not running; the Saturday Evening Post of 
August §th showed pictures of the queue at the U.S. Employment 
Service office in -Ypsilanti, Michigan, remarking that “ 24,000 
people lost their jobs when Henry Ford’s fabulous bomber plant 
closed. Here’s what’s happening to them now.” Mr. Leon Hender- 
son is issuing warnings that if the fight against inflation is lost now, 
war savings will be lost with it. 

The report of the first Senate hearings on §.380, the proposed 
Full Employment Act, are being distributed: more will follow in 
early October. The Bill is advertised as “ assuring continuing full 
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employment in a free competitive economy, through the concerted 
efforts of industry, agriculture, labour, state and local govern- 
ments, and the federal government.” This Bill is likely to have 
priority second only to emergency unemployment relief as soon 
as Congress gets back. A special message from the President is 
expected to cover these two subjects and surplus property 
disposal. 

In one way, the present mood is a bit like the mood in the 
autumn of 1940, when business was making up its mind what 
it Was going to do ken war production. The Labour reaction 
came some six months later, when business plans had turned into 
operations. Business is now congratulating itself on giving peace 
production the green light—it remains to be seen if labour will 
regard the results as for ever amber. 

Some of the present mood is even reminiscent of the New 
Economic Era of the 1920s. The end of the political-economic 
honeymoon which the President has enjoyed for over four months 
may be expected if business includes in its forthcoming pro- 
gramme the reconversion of Mr. Truman into Mr. Coolidge. But 
just at the moment the country is rather inclined to be beguiled by 
the currently popular assurance that “My Dreams are Getting 
Better all the Time.” 


American Notes 
The Americans on Lend-Lease 


The apparent lack of international economic planning brought 
to light by the abrupt termination of Lend-Lease has come as a 
rude shock to some—but by no means all—American com- 
mentators. In general, sober comment is not unlike that which has 
appeared in the British press, with a deeply sympathetic realisa- 
tion of Britain’s present economic position and an emphasis on the 
fact that the first problem posed by the peace must now be the 
construction of a substitute for Lend-Lease. Meanwhile, the first 
sense of shock has been somewhat softened by the publication of 
the six-point programme issued by Mr Crowley, head of the 
Foreign Economic Administration. Awareness of the difficulty that 
any policy of lending and borrowing presents to Britain is still very 
rare. 

Most Americans must have been more aware than the British 
of statements by Mr Roosevelt, Mr Truman and Mr Crowley, 
usually made to reassure an increasingly critical Congress that 
Lend-Lease would end when hostilities ceased. Mr Crowley has 
said that the question of termination actually was settled by 
Congress, which impressed both the President and himself “ very 
forcibly” with “this intention.” But while, for this reason, the 
act of termination has not been generally criticised in America, 
the manner in which it was done, the tactlessness with which the 
“most unsordid act in history” was coolly liquidated, was sub- 
jected to harsh and often bitter criticism. To Mr Truman’s credit 
it has been recalled that his vote as Vice-President defeated an 
amendment by Senator Taft which would have caused all 
deliveries originally contracted for under lend-lease to cease 
immediately at the war’s end, instead of permitting deliveries to 
continue for a stated period of three years, through credit arrange- 
ments on prior commitments. 

It is difficult, nevertheless, to agree with the radio commentator, 
Mr Swing, who chastises the Administration for its vehement 
action, which he believes was taken without proper realisation of 
its consequences. A more credible explanation would be that Mr 
Truman was acutely aware of the consequences of his action in 
the coming session of the Congress, which at best will be a bitter 
one. Perhaps he wished to silence the inevitable flood of criticism 
that Lend-Lease was being used to supply non-war material and 
to counter the repeated complaints against Lend-Lease book- 
keeping. 

Mr James, an editor of the New York Times, says economic 
co-operation with Britain will necessarily depend upon the extent 
to which the Labour Government carries its plans for socialisation 
into foreign trade. Quite opposite in his point of view is Mr 
Owens, writing for the Baltimore Sun, who sees Britain’s problem 
as America’s own. On the matter of an outright six billion dollar 
grant to Britain, Mr Owens estimates that this enormous sum is 
actually equivalent of the cost of 27 days of war, a price he con- 
siders “not too high to pay to preserve some stability in the 
oe of the third nation of the world in the critical months 

ead. 


* * * 


The Appointment of Mr. Braden 


The appointment of Mr. Spruille Braden as Assistant Sec- 
retary of State in charge of Latin American affairs is generally be- 
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lieved—perhaps wishfully—to imply a stiffening in the attitude f 
the United States toward the Peron-Farrell regime, which M: 
Roosevelt in September of 1944 characterised as “ Nazi-Fascis,” 
Under Mr. Rockefeller, whom Mr. Braden replaces, the Unite 
States had granted to Argentina a series of concessions, from th. 
time of her belated declaration of war against Japan and German, 
and the subsequent acceptance of her signature on the Final Act of 
Mexico City, to the time of her admission, against the bitter 
opposition of the Soviet Union, to the United Nations at San 
Francisco. 

In a statement that can be considered a virtual declaration 
of the failure of his policy, Mr. Rockefeller admitted that although 
Mr. Braden had gained the support of a large segment of the 
Argentine population in his attempts to induce the government tp 
carry out its commitments, it is still a fact that Axis influence ha 
been entirely elimated from only two out of 130 firms; that fey 
German or Japanese agents are even under arrest, while the jaj\ 
are overflowing with Argentine political prisoners; that only the 
most halfhearted attempts have been made to seek out Axis indiyj- 
duals and assets taking refuge in Argentina; that two Japanese and 
two pro-Nazi German papers have been allowed to resume pub- 
lication in Spanish, while suspensions have been levelled agains 
pro-Democratic papers; that popular demonstrations to celebrate 
the fall of Berlin, and more recently the surrender of Japan, were 
suppressed by extraordinary police measures and that no date has 
thus far been set for the elections which President Farrell has so 
piously promised for the near future. 


It is still too early to determine whether the appointment of 
Mr. Braden implies a sharp reversal of the “triumph of expedi- 
ency over principle” which the decision to admit Argentina 
to the United Nations has been called. Mr. Braden said on accept- 
ing his promotion that his efforts to work with the democratic 
forces in Argentina could now be more effective because of the 
larger opportunities of his new post. And Mr. Byrnes has called 
the policy of his new assistant an “ accurate interpretation of the 
policies of the United States.” 

It is possible that Mr. Byrnes cannot publicly reconcile is 
concern over the internal regimes of the countries in Eastem 
Europe with a disregard of the growing popular opposition to the 
Peron-Farrell regime. Certainly the US government is in a better 
position than Britain to make severe demands and to exert poli- 
tical and economic pressures, for there is no need in America 
for the vast stores of food that can be purchased in Argentina 
But it might be rash to take Mr. Braden’s promotion as a sign 
that the offensive against the Argentine Government is about 
become more than verbal. 


* « x 


Uncontrolled Reconversion 


The reconversion from war to peace production is racing 
along with what appears to be complete abandon. It is as impos- 
sible to keep pace with the controls that are being abolished a 
it is to see how the six million who may be unemployed by 
Christmas will be able to enjoy the splendour that is being 
promised to Americans for their first peacetime Christmas. 


Perhaps it is over-sceptical to see the outlines of a plan, 
or at least of a gamble, in this highly publicised lack of centr 
planning. It should not be forgotten that most US officials, from 
Mr Truman down, consider the United States the last bastion of 
more or less pure capitalism and themselves as its defenders. 
Thus, when the President, by Executive Order, hastens the sweep- 
ing away of controls, while his reconversion director apparently 
does not see this own forecast of eight million unemployed by next 
spring anything to inspire emergency planning, it is possible that 
these opponents of planned reconversion expect the parts to fall into 
comparatively orderly places for a temporary period, at least 
The needs of America and of countries impoverished and devas- 
tated by war are so great; the production plant and resources 
the United States are so vast; those countries which formerly 
presented the United States with the keenest economic rivalry 
cannot even begin to compete until their plant is renewed and 
necessary reconstruction accomplished—it is just possible that 
serious, widespread unemployment of anything but a temporal 
character at this stage may be avoidable in spite of—but certainly 
not because of—a lack of central planning. 

If serious unemployment can be avoided—and it should & 
recalled that in 1939 unemployment in the United States ram 
between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000—it will be pointed to %? 
triumph of uncontrolled, free enterprise. In this connection, t® 
noted that the conservative press plays the relaxation of vet 
control in the United States, and the release of every luxury, 
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beyond their news value, while the British are acutely aware 
that the only material fruit of victory they have been able to 
grant themselves 1s a slight, and possibly temporary, increase 
in the petrol ration; The basic difference between the two 
economies will not be considered by those whe wish to make 
political capital of the fact of plenty in the land of no controls, in 
contrast to the continued stringent rationing which would be 
needed in Britain under a Labour-controlled or any other 
government. 

Labour in America, unified in its disapproval of the complete 
neglect of what Mr Roosevelt called the “human side of recon- 
version,” is not willing to leave reconversion to chance. In a hear- 
ing before the Senate Banking and Currency Committee on the 
Full Employment Bill, Mr Murray, President of the Congress of 
Industrial Organisatioas, made it clear that the American labour 
movement has upheld, but is not wedded to private, competitive 
enterprise. “If private capitalism . . . fails to open idle 
plants and give every worker a job,” Mr Murray told the Com- 
mittee, then the people will “vigorously call for government 
operation.” 

* * * 


The Republicans Mobilise 


The Republicans are mobilising, their sights set first on the 
crucial Congressional elections in 1946, and finally, of course, 
on the next Presidential elections in 1948. The pattern of their 
opposition has been drawn, though rather hazily, by the chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, Mr Brownell, in a recent 
broadcast, to which considerable significance has been attached, 
since it was clearly intended to outline the national party line. 

On the domestic scene, Mr Brownell indicated that opposition 
would concentrate on the Full Employment Bill, which 
Mr Truman has called “must” legislation and which has the 
outspoken support of most Administration leaders. The Republi- 
can Party, however, have apparently been able to erase from 
their memories the history of the Hoover Administration, for 
they still believe that a “system of creative free enterprise,” if 
only it is supported by sound Government economic and fiscal 
policies, can create the “greatest employment opportunity for 
all of our citizens.” Because the Republicans see in the Murray 
Bill a basic distrust of private enterprise, Mr Brownell indicated 
that it would not have Republican Party support. Here they 
undoubtedly will be joined by the bloc of southern Democrats, 
who never will subscribe to the Government assuming responsi- 
bility for assuring jobs to those who are not provided with work 
by private enterprise. 

With an eye focused on the large voting area in that section 
of the population which has its origins in Eastern Europe, Mr 
Brownell looked “ with deep misgiving ” at the “large section of 
Europe shrouded in ominous mystery ”—with millions of 
Americans “ vitally interested in the well-being of their parents 
and relatives.” The recent opening of Poland, Bulgaria and Hun- 
gary to American correspondents and Mr Byrnes’s statements on 
Bulgaria and Rumania surely indicate how little basic d:fference 
there is between the Republicans and the present Administration 
in matters of foreign policy. 

The Republicans have, in fact, been in desperate need of an 
issue, particularly since Mr Truman assumed the Presidency and 
proceeded to incorporate most of Mr Dewey’s 1944 promises into 
his regime, In the past two elections they have been fatally ham- 
pered by a record of isolationism which has been more per- 
suasive than the most eloquent words and pledges of their candi- 
dates. Now, if the atom bomb has not laid the ghost of political 
isolationism, the final vote on the United Nations Charter may 
obliterate it. 

In any event, it is hardly probable that opposition to the Full 
Employment Bill, whose passage could not alter the employment 
picture in America during the next twelve months, or manufac- 
tured differences in foreign policy, will enable the Republicans 
‘o capture the House next autumn. It is on the failure or success 
of the reconversion programme, which is proceeding with a lack 
of contro} that should be pleasing even to Republicans, that the 
next election will be won. And the average voter will measure 
its success by whether or not he is employed. 


* * i 


The Right Applauds Bevin 
_ If the average American has found it difficult to understand 
British politics—and particularly the content and policies of the 
British Labour Party—comment in the United States on Mr 
vin’s recent speech in the Commons on foreign policy must 
have added immeasurably to his confusion. For the reaction to 
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the former trade union leader has been favourable from the Right 
and unfavourable from the Left. 

The Conservatives applauded Mr Bevin’s display of “ continuity 
of foreign policy ” with few qualifications. “Churchill without 
the oratory,” as he was called, was acclaimed by those who have 
been most distrustful of the “socialist” programme of the Labour 
Party, for a stand on international affairs which was identical 
with that taken by their own Secretary of State, Mr Byrnes. They 
approved his emphasis on the maintenance of law and order ; his 
altogether Anglo-American attitude on the coming elections in the 
Eastern European countries; his limitation of action against 
Franco to a statement of disapproval. Mr Bevin can be said to 
have taken the heart out of the discussions in the Conservative 
Press on the folly of using American credits to finance state 
socialism in Britain. 


In the liberal and left-wing press it was noted that Mr Bevin 
could afford to lean farther to the right than Mr Churchill would 
have dared, since Mr Churchill would have had to worry about 
opposition from the left. Typical of comment in the left-wing 
press was an article by Mr Stone, in the leftish paper PM. Mr 
Bevin is charged with inconsistency for his solicitude for the 
minorities in Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria, and his apparent 
lack of concern for those in Greece. The younger men in the 
Labour Party are called upon to replace the “ superannuated trade 
union bureaucrats like Bevin” before they have lost their oppor- 
tunities and “ betrayed the hopes placed in Labour by the people 
of Britain and progressive opinion the world over.” 

Somewhere in between Conservative opinion and the left is the 
balanced Mr Swing, who calls it “unfair and indeed stupid” to 
expect countries with no experience in the workings of political 
democracy immediately to establish democratic regimes in the 
Anglo-American sense. 


Books Received 


Fustice and the Social Order. By Emil Brunner. 
257 pages. I§s 

The County of London Plan. Explained by E. G. Carter and Erno 
Goldfinger. Penguin Books. 80 pages. 3s. 6d 

A History of Economic Thought. By Erich Roll. Faber and Faber. 
535 pages. 18s. 


Butterworth Press. 
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Short Commons for Livestock 


T HE reduction in the output of food crops and their uneven 


distribution have caused a fall in the world’s livestock, and, 


hence, a shortage of meat, fats and dairy produce. The reduc- 


tion has been concentrated in Europe, which has suffered a 


fall in the production as well as in the import of feeding stufis. 
The number of pigs and poultry was drastically curtailed during 


the war ; cattle herds were maintained nearer pre-war levels— 
though not in Russia—until the summer of last year, but since 


then they, too, have been decimated in most countries because, 


in the competition for cereals and root crops between human 
beings and animals, human beings come first. The increase in 
the livestock of the United States, Canada and Argentina— 
though substantial—was not proportionate to the reduction in 
Europe ; it was sufficient to meet the needs of the Allied armies, 
and to offset, in part, the fall of meat production in Britain. But 
since 1944 the pig herds of the United States have been on the 
decline, a trend that is likely to continue into 1946. The task 
now is to reconstitute Europe’s livestock, and this, in turn, 
is largely a matter of the supply of food available for animal 
consumption. 

Before the war the main exporters of feeding cereals—chiefly 
maize, barley and oats—were Argentina, Canada and the Danu- 
bian countries. 

Argentina was the main source of maize exports. In spite 
of the failure of the 1942-43 crop, the average maize harvest 
in that country during 1940-44 was as high as before the war. 
But the loss of the Continental market and the shortage of 
shipping led to a surplus of maize which, like linseed, was 
increasingly used as fuel. Unfortunately, when the time came 
for Argentina to resume her role as a heavy exporter, the crop 
failed ; the latest estimate of the maize crop is only 2.9 million 
tons, against an average yield of 7.5 million tons during 1940-44. 
During 1934-39, Argentina exported, on an average, no less 
than 6.1 million tons of maize a year. At present shipments 
are almost at a standstill, though they could probably be expanded 
in exchange for coal and mineral oil. 


* 


In North America, the United States was, on balance, a small 
importer of feeding stuffs, but Canada was a heavy exporter. 
Current estimates reveal a sharp decline in the maize crop of 
the United States, from 82.0 million tons in 1944 to 71.1 million 
tons in 1945; the barley crop, too, is expected to be smaller, 
5-9 million tons, against 6.2 million. These reductions are only 
compensated to a small extent by the heavier oats crop, which, 
at 22.4 million tons, compares with one of 16.9 million tons last 
year. This year’s smaller supplies have meant a smaller livestock 
production programme, and that, incidentally, will mean less 
meat and animal fats, such as lard and butter. Canada has been 
the most important wartime supplier of cereals to this country 
and the United States, though, by comparison with Argentina’s 
pre-war maize exports, the increase in the shipments of the 
Dominion remained small ; exports of barley rose from 185,000 
tons a year during 1934-39 to 412,000 tons in the year ended 
June, 1943, and 907,000 tons in 1943-44, while those of oats in- 
creased from 100,000 tons a year before the war to 376,000 tons 
iN 1942-43 and 879,000 tons in 1943-44. An increase in the acre- 
age under barley and oats may bring a heavier crop this year, but 
the quantifies available for export will depend on the size 
of the meat and bacon production programmes, which have 
been appreciably expanded during the war. 

Little can be expected this year from Danubian coyntries, 
formerly next to Argentina in importance as exporters of maize 


and barley. Their cereal crops are reported to be poor this year, 
and the reduction in wheat supplies will mean that larger quanti. 
ties of maize and barley will have to be earmarked for humap 
consumption. 

Apart from cereals, the supply of oilcake, a high quality cattle 
food, is also likely to be small. In 1938, the British consumption 
if imported oilcake, oilcake produced from imported oilseeds and 
imported grain offals, was 2.7 million tons. In the same 
year, France, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
consumed together 1.5 million tons, which, approximately, was 
also the intake of Germany. At present, there is a marked shortage 
of oilcake, even in this country, and on the Continent the oi] 
crushing industry cannot get into its stride again at short notice. 


a 


The picture, then, is one of export shortages of all the principal 
feeding stuffs in the immediate future. Argentina may be able to 
ship maize in small quantities, and Canada barley and oats. But 
it is doubtful whether total exports during the 1945-46 season 
will exceed a third of the 12.5 million tons of feeding grain; 
that entered international trade in 1938. During periods 
surplus production, wheat, too, is extensively used as a feedin 
grain. But, although supplies in North America will permit d 
heavy shipments, the shortage of bread grain in Europe is such 
that the export of wheat for feeding to animals can hardly t« 
contemplated. 

The prospect of an early reconstitution of Europe’s livestock 


population is not bright ; indeed, the task can hardly be begun | 


during 1945-46. Both domestic production (except in the United 
Kingdom) and imports of maize, barley and oats—the chief feed- 
ing grains—are likely to be much smaller than before the wa. 
Then, the countries of Western Europe (inclusive of Germany 
and Austria) covered their needs of feeding grains as to threc- 
quarters from domestic production and one-quarter from import. 
During 1934-38 the combined output of these countries was 32.9 
million tons a year, and, during approximately the same period. 
their imports were 11.1 million tons. This year’s Continental 
harvests may yield no more than two-thirds of the pre-war 
average, and imports in 1945-46 may not exceed one-third of 
the former totals, analysed below : — 


AVERAGE ANNUAL ImMpPoRTS OF MaizE, BARLEY AND OaTs DuRING 1934-59 


Tons 
Cn RON 5 ins ibn Mase dG ands) ORE bw vdd> s 4,092,000 
ROIs Fis Crash nd Ces. saa RECbesiesind 313,000 
France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway ........ 3,674,000 
Sweden and Switzerland..............cccccccceeeees 559,000 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece............ccceeeeeee 512,000 


Germany and Austria 


see eee eeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseee 


At any rate, before next year’s harvests, the problem wil 
not be one of reconstituting Europe’s livestock population, but 
of providing sufficient food to avoid wholesale human starvation. 
Animal rations of feeding stuffs even have to be reduced. 

The task of reconstitution, unfortunately, will have to b 
delayed. But it is an essential element in the process of 
rehabilitation of the Continent. It underlines the need for # 
speedy expansion in farm production, which, alone, can 
the permanent basis for a larger livestock oe 5 mecessaly 
and urgent though imports are, they can only play a secondaty 
role. need is not only for the production of more cereals 
but for more green fodder, hay, root crops and the by-p 
of flour-milling and food processing. 
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The Organisation 


ECENT events in the London docks have focused public 
R attention on the question of the future of the wartime dock 
labour schemes. The “ go slow” dispute has now happily sub- 
sided, but it has left an aftermath of trouble because of the dis- 
ciplinary action taken against the offenders. This long-drawn- 
out dispute, together with the strike last March, which led to 
the setting up of a special committee of enquiry, have given 
rise to a general impression that all is not well in the docks. 
Much of the trouble, which has been greatly exaggerated in 
the newspapers, is due to the abnormal wartime conditions. 
After years of under-employment, dockers have experienced full 
employment and have earned high wages—though it is also fair 
to add that a labour force of high and rising average age has 
been working under conditions of strain (often during air- 
raids). To the outsider, however, it does seem that there must 
be something more fundamentally the matter than simply war- 
weariness, and it should be one of the earliest tasks of the new 
Minister of Labour, Mr. George Isaacs, to look into the whole 
position and come to a decision on the future organisation of 
dock labour. 

Decasualisation has always been one of Mr. Bevin’s ambi- 
tions, ever since he earned the title of “the Dockers’ K.C. ” in 
1921, and as Minister of Labour he was able to introduce mea- 
sures to bring it about. But the wartime decasualisation 
schemes, operated by the Ministry of War Transport on Mersey- 
side and Clydeside and by the National Dock Labour Corpora- 
tion elsewhere, have been purely emergency measures, which 
had as their object to secure the quickest possible turn-round 
of ships and to ensure a sufficient labour supply to maintain 
the essential transport services. Now that the war is over and 
the emergency conditions no longer obtain, it way well be 
asked what part the Corporation can play in peace. 

Those who remember the conditions at the docks before the 
war, the miseries arising from unemployment and under-employ- 
ment and the favouritism that resulted from the system of 
casual employment, will have only one answer: the Corporation 
thould obviously continue. The dock workers have, in the 
journal of the Transport Workers’ Union, declared themselves 
in favour of its continuation. But many changes are needed both 
in the structure and operation of the scheme and in the method 


of dock employment. 
* 


The National Dock Labour Corporation was not set up until 
September, 1941, under an agreement with the National Joint 
Council for Dock Labour, but parallel schemes had been 
organised earlier in that year by the Ministry of War Transport 
for Merseyside and Clydeside dockers. There are to-day no 
important ports where dock labour is not organised either by 
the Ministry or the Corporation. The effective labour strength 
on the Corporation’s books on August 14th was 45,013, and on 
the Ministry’s books 28,316, leaving only 299 men outside. 
This total effective strength of roughly 73,500 in mid August, 
1945, compares with a pre-war strength of 135,000. Some 8,000 
dockers are in the Forces, but there are alsc 7,000 temporary 
employees in the Corporation ports alone and there may be a 
net loss of labour before normal conditions return. 

The two schemes have roughly the same object, the compul- 
sory registration of dock workers and their allocation to the most 
urgent tasks. Under the Corporation scheme, men who are not 
allocated to particular employers are placed in a “ reserve pool ‘ 
where they are paid directly by the Corporation. Eleven “ calls 
make up the normal week’s work and every worker who attends 
the “call” but is not assigned to work during the ensuing 
“turn” (i.e., half-day) is paid a fixed wage, now 6s. This means 
that the docker, even if he is not actually at work, is guaranteed 
a _week’s living wage. The same principle applies in the War 
Transport scheme, though the Ministry is not the direct 
employer but the contractor, and somewhat different rates and 
methods of payment are adopted. Unlike the Corporation, the 
War Transport scheme has no statutory backing and is financed 
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of Dock Labour 


on a somewhat different basis—in the Corporation scheme there 
is a levy of ten per cent on employers, based on the amount of 
wages actually paid. 

These two schemes together represent the first successful 
measure of decasualisation in the dock industry, although many 
previous attempts have been made. The trouble with the docks 
has been—and still is, in normal times—the casual and sporadic 
nature of the work. It is even difficult to find a satisfactory 
definition of the term “ port employment.” It is more of a service 
than an industry and, as was said about the catering industry, 
a congeries ‘of trades rather than a single unit. Port transport 
workers may include warehouseman, stevedores, fish workers, 
riggers, trimmers, lightermen and bargees. They may be 
organised in a number of different trade unions, though the vast 
majority belong to the Transport and General Workers’ Union. 
The employers too vary greatly. Some are stevedores who may 
concentrate on one type of goods or may handle a variety of 
cargoes, while others may be large firms, for instance millers or 
timber merchants, who handle their own cargoes but for whom 
the docks are a side line. Like the mining industry the dock 
industry has both local and national features, and generalisations 
are difficult. Each port may have its own peculiar characteristics, 
which vary according to its size and its location. There is very 
little uniformity about standards or conditions, indeed this has 
proved to be a real disadvantage in wartime. Dock work has also 
much in common with seafaring ; there is an element of un- 
certainty due to the tides, the fog and the weather, while econo- 
mic and political conditions may affect shipments. 

For all these reasons it has always been well nigh impossib'e 
to establish any uniformity. Added to these difficulties are the 
strong individualism and tradition of the dockers themselves. 
Before the war, 75 per cent of the men were purely casual 
workers, who tended to drift down to the docks in the off-seasons 
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of their own industries. It is very hard to break down the casual 
traditions—as Mr Bevin has said: 
You cannot easily change habits of men that have been formed 
for over one hundred years. It is only by a new generation, who 
are growing up in a new environment, that these things can be 
accepted. 
Though many of the men realise the advantages of decasualisa- 
tion, there has been resentment at what is regarded as an in- 
fringement of individual liberty. The cause of the March strike 
(the moving of a calling-on stand at the Royal Albert Dock) 
seemed trivial enough in itself, but it was symptomatic of the 
men’s mood. The trouble with the Corporation is that it has 
largely been imposed from above. It has not yet taken roots in 
the industry, and its administration has tended on occasion to 
be somewhat arbitrary. Many of the smaller employers resent 
its activities and much prefer the days when they could pick 
and choose their teams. There have been instances of what 
might almost be described as “ sabotage” of the Corporation, 
and on occasion, the two sides of the industry have combined 
to make it the scapegoat. Difficulties have also arisen because 
of the existence of the separate Merseyside and Clydeside 
schemes, where there has been a tendency to attract a floating 
and uneconomic reserve of labour, thus defeating the purpose 
of the whole arrangement. On the whole, however, considering 
the psychological and physical difficulties, the National Dock 
Labour Corporation has done a good job ; the question is now 
not so much whether, but in what form, it should continue. 

The first step must obviously be to establish a really national 
dock scheme. It is absurd to have two separate, and in some 
degree rival, schemes operating and to exclude two important 
ports from the main scheme. There needs also to be a national 
financial plan for the industry. Before the war an average of 
£1,250,000 per annum was paid in unemployment benefit to 
dockers. The burden of unemployment has now been passed to 
the Corporation, and it would seem reasonable that the Insurance 
Fund should make a grant to meet it in the future. 

* 


Once the scheme has been placed on a national basis, it is 
imperative that the existing machinery for industrial relations 
should be overhauled. The National Joint Council deals with 
such matters as minimum wages, working hours, attendance 
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money and holidays, and is nominally responsible for express 

the collective views of the industry. There is, however, little 
effective consultation between the two sides on wider questions 
The Gouncil has no joint secretary and apparently litt 
machinery for collective action. The two sides have not, as in 
so many other industries, formulated any nies plan for post-war 
reconstruction—indeed, if they do not like the present scheme, 
they have signally failed to produce a better one. There is no, 
even any joint scheme for training and recruitment, altho 

this is an intensely urgent problem, in view of the Stowing age 
composition of the industry and the lack of young entrants, 

The machinery for conciliation and for settlement of disputes 
is slow and cumbersome. Local disputes are supposed to be dealt 
with by port joint committees and are only referred to the central 
machinery if there is failure to agree. This machinery, mdelleq 
on the Whitley pattern, was introduced after the Shaw Inquiry. 
But the trouble is that it is not really sufficiently flexible o; 
resilient for the tasks imposed on it. The principle of joint con- 
sultation which is developed in many industries is admittedly 
difficult to introduce into the docks, but its absence means that 
the men take very little interest in anything beyond their imme- 
diate financial problems. The procedure for appeals is far too 
cumbersome and there is often insufficient contact between the 
rank and file of the dockers and their leaders. Again, the whole 
question of discipline is very unsatisfactory, as was shown in the 
Ammon report on the London strike, and it seems essential that 
the principle of voluntary discipline should be encouraged. 

One field where the work of the Corporation could be extended 
with advantage is in the organisation of welfare. Welfare officers 
have been appointed in the Corporation ports to deal with such 
matters as canteens, transport, billeting for transferred workers, 
while the introduction of medical services (urgently necessary in 
an industry where the accident rate is high) is being considered 
But here, as Lord Ammon recently told the Corporation, ther 
has been delay and obstruction from many of the port employers, 
who apparently regard welfare and medical services as unneces- 
sary trimmings. In the interests of efficiency and effort, better 
conditions, canteens, health and welfare services, and the intro- 
duction of personal management, could assist to eliminate 
unnecessary frictions. 

It is of course impossible to say much at this stage about the 
long-term prospects for dock employment. It would seem that 
even with the termination of the war, the release of shipping 
for overseas trade should keep the ports occupied for some years 
to come and provide continuity and security of employment for 
the men in the industry. It is difficult also to make any predic- 
tions about the future course of wages.. Professor A. L. Bowley, 
in an article in the current London and Cambridge Economic 
Service, analysing dock workers’ wages, shows that the time rate 
in March, 1944, of 24d. per hour or 88s. for a full week’s work 
was the highest of any time except for May, 1920 (in 1888 it was 
only 5d. an hour). But these rates bear no relation to earnings, 
which in June of last year averaged as much as 172s. 2d. per 
week. This figure, however, included D-day earnings and since 
the termination of the Western Front agreement, earnings and 
wage rates will have fallen more into line. If the industry is to 
be attractive to new entrants or to keep its labour force at a time 
when there is a general competition for workers, it will obviously 
have to continue to pay high rates of remuneration. ; 

Nothing is yet known of the Labour Government’s intentions 
about the docks, which will presumably be included in their 
plans for co-ordination of inland transport services. The railway 
companies, as owners of important ports, are obviously closely 
interested. Nor can it be said beforehand whether the wartime 
practice of dispersing employment instead of concentrating most 
of the shipping in a few major ports will be continued. Many 
of the ports, as the war has shown, are drastically in need of 
re-equipment. There is not enough mechanisation of process¢s; 
and the docks will require considerable capital expenditure if 

F post-war shipping. 
t does seem to be needed for the docks is a thorough 1 


__vestigation along two lines: first on the question of their OE 
- sation and technical i 
_ of wage fixing and industrial relations, This is, by now, a familiar 


cy ; and second, into the methoes 


prescription for British industries. The docks deserve 4 high 
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Business Notes 


US Coal for Europe 


In a broadcast address on August 12th, Senator H. M. Kilgore 
informed the American public of the coal shortage on the Con- 
tinent, and suggested that it was in their interest to send coal to the 
stricken countries of Europe this winter. About the magnitude 
of the deficiency he had this to say :— 

To increase European coal supplies sufficiently to prevent 
disease, death and unrest, due to lack of food, clothing, heat and 
employment, from sweeping the liberated nations, our Allies will 
require approximately 30,000,000 tons more coal than is now in 
sight from their own mines. 

Senator Kilgore pointed out that it was planned to provide 
25,000,000 tons from German mines, but that, since Britain had 
little to spare, the remainder would have to come from the United 
States. The need to ship coal expensively across the Atlantic is a 
sharp reminder of the decline of the British coal-mining industry 
during the war. 

Arrangements have, in fact, been made by the United States 
to send 6 million tons of coal to the Continent during the last 
five months of this year. These shipments, which have already 
begun, will be subject to the availability of the coal and of the 
necessary transport facilities. Now that the war in the Pacific is 
over, it should be possible to increase the rate of shipments. It is 
officially estimated that the cancelling of Army contracts in the 
United States will result in a saving of coal of over 145 million 
tons during the next twelve months. This is expected to eliminate 
the expected deficit of 25 million tons this year—forecast on the 
basis of the fall in production—and to make available an additional 
120 million tons for civilian purposes during the next twelve 
months. Thus, although the production of bituminous coal to 
August 4th this year, at 352 million tons, shows a decline of 6.6 per 
cent by comparison with the corresponding period last year, 
America’s coal supplies should be ample, with something to spare, 
during the next twelve months, especially as the transition from 
war to peace production is likely to bring a temporary reduction 
in total industrial consumption. 

In the light of these facts, the Secretary of the Interior, Mr 
Harold L. Ickes, informed a press conference on August 23rd that 
it was hoped to raise this year’s shipment programme to the Conti- 
nent from 6 million tons to 8 million tons. In addition, it should 
also be possible to send more fuel oil, for Army and Navy re- 
quirements have been cut by 56s million gallons a month as a 
result of the defeat of Japan. Provided facilities are available for 
the transport of fuel to the Continent, and for its distribution to 
centres of consumption, the United States, together with this 
country (Britain is reported to be sending coal to the Continent 
at the rate of about 200,000 tons a month, not as a measure of relief, 
but to replace local supplies employed for military purposes) 
should be able to provide the marginal tonnage that is essentiai 
if the bare minimum needs of the liberated countries are to be met. 


* * x 


Continental Production 


Continental coal production is slowly on the mend. In France, 
the weekly output, which has been at the average rate of less than 
600,000 metric tons since the beginning of this year, is now nearing 
700,000 tons. During the last week of July, output reached 688,000 
tons, equivalent to about 70 per cent of pre-war production. The 
improvement, which seems to be continuing, is the result, not so 
much of a rise in output per manshift, as of the increase in the 
number of miners—recruited chiefly from prisoners of war. In 

lgium, too, output is reported to exceed half the pre-war rate, 
but less progress has been made in Holland. 
e first authoritative report about coal-mining in Western Ger- 
many, relating to July, shows that, while production there was 
Sastrously low by pre-war standards, it was no lower than ex- 
pected. Indeed, as the accompanying table shows, output in the 
Ruhr, at 15.4 per cent of the 1938 performance, was slightly better 
than had been anticipated. Obviously, not the whole of the out- 
put is available for distribution; indeed, between 40 and 50 per cent 
of it is needed at the pits. Obviously, too, Western Germany can 
still play only a small part in supplementing the inadequate sup- 
plies of the liberated countries even if consumption in Germany 
18 restricted to military requirements and to those of transport 
and public utilities and essential industries. 
The difficulties in the way of a rapid recovery are serious and 
have often been mentioned. There is a shortage of labour; unoffi- 
cial reports suggest that, in the Ruhr district, the number of 


workers has declined from 310,000 at the end of 1938 to 160,000. 
If these estimates are correct, output per manshift must have 
fallen very low, partly because of the lack of food and materials, 
such as pit-props and spare parts of machinery. Efforts are being 
made to overcome these difficulties, by the release of miners 
from prison camps and by a scheme analogous to the “ Bevin 
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Boys,” whereby young prisoners are released on condition that 
they take up coal-mining. But these efforts can only bear 
fruit gradually, though it is hoped—perhaps optimistically—that by 
next spring the Ruhr district will be producing at the rate of two- 
fifths of its pre-war output. 

In spite of the gradual improvement of coal production on the 
‘Continent, the prospect for the coming winter remains grim, 
though perhaps not quite as grim as was expected earlier this 
year, when production was making almost no headway, and when 
the prospect of assistance from the United States seemed remote. 


*x * * 


Investment Planning Clarified 


The Chancellor’s brief reply—made just as last week’s issue 
of The Economist was going to press—to Mr Churchill’s question 
about investment planning has shed important light upon the 
Government's intentions. They are apparently a good deal more 
satisfactory than Mr Dalton’s earlier statement had implied— 
both from the point of view of the freedom of the City’s financial 
mechanism and from that of rational planning for full employ- 
ment. On the purely financial aspect, last week’s suggestion 
in these columns that the “new” control would amount to little 
more than a re-christening of the Capital Issues Committee is 
amply confirmed. 

. . there is no intention of compelling anyone to invest his 
resources in one way rather than another. In particular, the pro- 
posed legislation will not provide for the exercise of financial con- 
trol over the use by business undertakings of their own cash or 
other existing resources. 

In other words, the City’s traditional fear that a Labour govern- 
ment would throw a spanner into the financnig machine has been 
shown to be groundless. 

Future new issue market control, it seems, will differ hardly 
perceptibly from present control. It is true that this control 
is intended to be permanent. Such a possibility would have 
shocked the City had it been mooted in the early days of the 
war; but by contrast with the revolutionary changes that the 
scare-mongers have canvassed, it is regarded as a minor imposi- 
tion. The primary duties of the new CIC, one may surmise, will 
be to manage the market turnstile and to restrain purely specula- 
tive borrowers. That may cramp the City’s style somewhat, but 
even among orthodox observers there are many who would 
concede that such a control would have certain advantages— 
provided always that the new CIC does not revert to the objec- 
tionable wartime technique of controlling the method as distinct 
from the purpose of issues. 

On the wider aspect, the Chancellor has now made it quite 
plain—which his earlier statement certainly did not—thar he 
does not expect to be able to use financial control as a means 
of regulating “real” investment. In this he is undoubtedly right. 
The scope for financial control is wholly negative, and can never 
be really effective even in this direction, because of the freedom 
of businesses to spend accumulated liquid reserves. Mr Dalton 
now draws a clear distinction betwen financial and physical 
controls. The function of the latter, he declares, “is to secure 
that the available labour and materials are used in accordance 
with whatever plans may from time to time be required for the 
purposes of employment policy and national development.” Here 
is the germ of a positive, long-term contro] in the spirit of the 
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Employment White Paper. For the present, of course, the task 
even of physical controls must be mainly negative, and it still 
remains to be seen to what extent they can be made effective 
if direction of labour quickly proves to be politically impracticable. 
But for the longer run the main tasks of the pioneers in invest- 
ment planning must be to develop a better statistical technique 
of investment-cum-employment budgeting and an entirely new 
system for investment stimulation. If these are indeed to be the 
functions of the new investment body, it should be warmly 
welcomed. But is it really administratively sound, as seems to be 
intended, to join the new CIC—whose members ought to have a 
severely practical. City technique—to a high-powered statistical 
and economic policy body? 


* * * 


The Alberta Scheme 


The plan for the reorganisation of the debt of the Province 
of Alberta, submitted to bondholders at the beginning of the week, 
appears to be fully satisfactory from the standpoint of the British 
investors concerned. It has been recommended as such by the 
London Committee appointed to represent British bondholders 
and there can be no doubt that it should be accepted. The final 
date for acceptance is October 1st, but holders should not wait 
until then as there is no provision made for those who dissent. 
It is not clear whether those holders who accepted the scheme of 
1936 will be required to accept again, but it is provided that they 
shall receive the payment which would have been due to them 
had they stood out until now. 

The plan provides for repayment in full in cash for the stocks 
which have matured with interest to date, but not interest on 
interest, and for the conversion of the one remaining sterling 
security into a new 3} per cent stock with cash compensation for 
the loss of interest until the contractual date of maturity. The 
new 3} per cent stock will probably be worth about 90. Holders 
of the 1938 debentures, one of the matured stocks, have the right 
to require repayment in dollars which they should exercise. 

Thus the plan recognises the full contractual rights of the British 
bondholder, with the sole exception that no interest is paid on the 
arrears of interest. This is the only benefit which the Province has 
secured from the bondholder by some nine years of default but 
it has secured considerable concessions from the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. In fact, this is another case of the rights of bondholders 
being subordinated to the exigencies of local politics. The total 
amount of money involved in the settlement is only some $113 
million and the British share in this total is small, but this does not 
make it the less satisfactory that the principle of honouring con- 
tractual obligations between borrower and lender should have been 
established once more. 


* x. * 
Rise in French Share Values 


After an almost uninterrupted downward movement from 
August, 1944, to July, 1945, the prices of shares on the Paris 
Bourse have moved sharply upwards. The index of the Statistique 
Générale, based on a sample of shares in 300 concerns, declined 
from its peak of 656 (1938 = 100) on August 18, 1944, to 360 on 
July 28, 1945, a fall of 45 per cent. A vigorous recovery brought 
it back to 435 on August 17th, equivalent to a rise of 21 per cent 
in little more than a fortnight The index of fixed interest 
(mainly Government) securities has stood fast throughout this 
period at about 150 (1938 = 100). 

At the level of August last year, share values were far too high, 
by any rational test. By comparison with 1938, they had risen 
more than twice as fast as wage rates, wholesale and retail prices; 
dividends had been limited since 1941 and average yields had 
dropped below one per cent, equivalent to a third of that obtain- 
able on long-dated Government securities. Prices then reflected 
the fear of inflation and the large volume of surplus purchasing 
power in existence, as well as hopes of an early economic recovery. 
The adjustment that took place during the past twelve months, 
therefore, is not surprising; inflation was slowed down by an 
energetic financial policy and economic recovery was delayed. It 
scems that the sharp recovery in share prices this month marks 
a turning-point of trend. The rebound has undoubtedly been 
assisted by the reduction in the taxation on share transactions 
and by the removal of the stop on dividend increases ; but the 
latter step could have little meaning without the expectation of 
higher profits. After a period of stagnation, the wheels of French 
industry are beginning to revolve a little faster, and there are 
indications that, in spite of the prospect of another grim winter, 
the French economy is slowly on the mend. 
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PMH in the US 


In 1942 the Bureau of Labour Statistics of the US Depan. 
ment of Labour published a detailed report on Productivity and 
Unit Labour Costs in Selected Manufacturing Industries. Since 
then, these statistics have been kept up-to-date by the Bureay’, 
Productivity and Technological Development Division, though fo; 
some industries the data have been inadequate since 1942. 

The collection and publication of productivity statistics js 
significant in itself. It reveals the PMH consciousness of the United 
States ; and it throws into relief the backwardness of this country 
Nothing would contribute more to the creation of PMH conscious. 
ness in Britain than the publication of similar measurements. 

The statistics—a selection of which is given in the accompany- 
ing table—are highly interesting. All the industries listed wer. 
able to increase PMH—and half of them to reduce unit labour 
costs—between 1939 and 1941. During the three war years pro- 


INDICES OF OUTPUT PER MAN-HOUR AND Unit LaBowr Costs 
(1939 = 100) 


1940 1941 1942 . 1943  }943 





103-4 | 103-5 | 


ol iat i PMH. | 100-4 106 - ; 
Bituminous Coal Mining ..... Unit Costs 998 1098 | 118-5 i . ' — ? 
ge PMH. | 118-8 | 119-7. 110-7 | 1012) Ine 

Iron Ore Mining oececceceses Unit Costs 85 3 95 7 199 -] 127 0 117 : 
PMH. | 1056 (113-2 | 111-8 L2-1 1052 

NEE onc cdonceses sos « Unit Costs 98-2 102-6 | 119-9 130-8 174 
PMH. | 100-4 | 108-3 | 108-4 | 94-7 845 

SrA oak sce se onoed Unit Costs | 99 -4 98-4 104-8 | 130-3 | 152-2 
PMH. 102-5 | 102-7 102-2. 1010) 103 

ee ne oes Unit Costs | 108-4 | 1539 | 198-4 210-8 2041 
: , P.M.H. od ~. | 1002 107-9 1169 
Wool Textiles ..........000. Unit Costs tis "aA 141-7 | 146 -5 139-9 
ile PMH. | 113-7 | 127-2 | 141-3 135-5 M5 
eee ee eee eee eee eee eee Unit Costs 92-2 89 -2 90-1 100-5 997 
Printing and Publishing _ PMH. | 103-8 | 106-2 | 105-7 | 101-4 © 874 
(Newspapers and Periodicals) Umit Costs 98-6 |= 985 103-6 | 112-3 1354 
PMH. 104-2 | 106-7 | 101-8 94-7 9927 

Pee ere aren eesbeten Unit Costs | 99-4 | 106-8 124-8 | 143-4 123 
. . SPM.H. | 102-1 | 101-2 | 9-0 | 96-9 10253 
Slaughtering and Meat Packing { [94 Costs 98-1 107-8 | 123-8 | 131 9 | 1327 
PMH. | 107-0 | 127-0 | 147-1 1420 1494 

SD CAM. v2 sc ovasese ines at Unit Costs | 96-3 91-6 | 93+ 


84-7 795 





gress in PMH was more uneven, and in some industries it 
declined ; in all of them unit labour costs showed a rise, marked 
in some of them. Obviously, during the war the opportunities for 
raising PMH declined, and wages rose substantially, not merely 
because of higher hourly rates but because of overtime and other 
special payments. Since the great mass-production industries 
switched over to war work, no measurements are available for 
these ; nor is the performance of the munition industries included 
in the published records. 

These facts may be singled out: unit labour costs in the cotton 
textile industry doubled between 1939 and 1944; PMH in coal- 
mining rose by 12.2 per cent—in contrast to the decline in this 
country ; and, amusingly, ice cream has put up the best perform- 
ance both in raising PMH and in reducing unit labour costs. 


* * * 


Currency Chaos in the East 


Very little is yet known of the economic conditions that will 
confront the occupation and liberation forces in the East, but it 
is already clear that the problem of restoring order in the currency 
sphere will be much more formidable than in Europe. Currency 
systems thoughout the Japanese-occupied territories, especially in 
the southern region, have been dislocated by the spate of issues 
of Japanese paper money. It may be presumed that, as in Burma 
and the Philippines, these issues have for some time formed 
virtually the only circulating medium, and the military authorities 
will once again be faced with the problem of whether to repudiate 
them altogether and rely chiefly upon free distribution of essential 
supplies to relieve the worst cases of hardship. That does, indeed. 
seem to be the most probable course. It is a ruthless one, and 's 
bound to cause injustice. But it is to be hoped that the inequities 
will be minimised by vigorous steps to disseminate widely and 
promptly details of the official decisions and of the manner ™ 
which relief will be given. 


In “Free” China, where paper issues seem to have been the 
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principal—and probably the only practicable—instrument of war 
finance, the rise in prices has been astronomical. The most recent 
reliable estimate, relating to last March, put average wholesale 


prices in Chungking at 1,200 times their 1937 level. The Chung- 


king dollar remains officially at 3d., or about 80 to the £; but the 
official “concession” for certain special remittances, which 
originally was equal to a further 80 dollars to the £, is now 1,920, 
giving an exchange rate of 2,000. Black market rates are much 
higher than this, but fluctuate wildly, and it is hard to appraise their 
significance. Rates equivalent to 7,000 or more dollars to the £ 
have been mentioned, but recent reports suggest that they are 
now rather under 5,000. Even at these levels, however, the Chung- 
king dollar has for some time been worth more than the currency 
of Shanghai, even though prices there have apparently not soared 
to Chungking heights. According to figures compiled by the Bank 
for International Settlements, Shanghai wholesale prices by June, 
1944, were more than 94 times their 1939 level. 


x x * 


The Fiduciary Issue 


A recent Order-in-Council, made under the Defence (Finance) 
Regulations, has extended the period during which the Treasury 
may authorise increases in the fiduciary note issue. In itself, this 
is a purely formal step. Under the Currency and Bank Notes Act 
of 1928 (as amended by the Act of early 1939), the Treasury is 
empowered, On representations by the Bank, to sanction any re- 
commended increase in the fiduciary issue for a period of six 
months, and to renew this authority half-yearly for a total period 
of two years. Any further renewal, however, requires the specific 
sanction of Parliament. Before the war, the Treasury had never in 
fact needed to seek such Parliamentary sanction, but since the 
war its obligation to do so has been suspended by emergency 
powers. By Orders-in-Council in August, 1941, and August, 1943, 
the two-year period was extended to four and then six years, 
which would have expired next Wednesday. Now it has been 
extended for the life of the Emergency Powers (Defence) Act, 
passed shortly after the collapse of Germany. 

Under present conditions, the point may not seem to be of 
substantial importance, but it is plainly desirable that normal Par- 
liamentary control should be restored at an early date. The autho- 
ries ought to know that, in a phase of further monetary expan- 
son, they would from time to time be obliged, under given condi- 
tions, to face a full-dress debate on monetary policy. Formal 
nationalisation of the Bank would make this even more desirable. 
Admittedly, it is most improbable that an inflationary situation 
could nowadays ever result from purely monetary action, as distinct 
from wider economic policy. More and more is it coming to be 
understood that in a modern community it is this wider policy 
that must call the tune. But monetary and economic policies have 
often been out of harmony in the past, and there is no assurance 
vet that that cannot happen again. It is not, of course, the actual 
changes in the fiduciary issue that matter, but the whole complex 
of conditions of which they are the symptom. Parliament could 
never in practice refuse to give the public the volume of notes 
that it currently needs. To some, indeed, the whole principle of 
the so-called “ fixed ” fiduciary issue appears simply as an archaic 
relic of a byegone age, and if nationalisation of the Bank were to 
reopen the question of the legal separation of the Bank’s issue and 
banking departments, the traditional principle might well disap- 
pear. Perhaps that is what the Chancellor had in mind when, in a 
recent answer, he declared that the arrangerments for regulating the 
size of the fiduciary issue “will require careful consideration in 
due course.” But whether that is so or not, it would certainly be 
undesirable to take any step that would remove monetary policy 
even further from the arena of public debate than it has been in 
the past. 

* * * 


Malayan Tin 


South East Asia Command revealed this week that groups 
of rubber, oilseed and tin experts have been-formed to examine the 
nich resources of Malaya in the early post-liberation period. They 
will be under the control of the Ministry of Supply and the Colo- 
nial Office and will work in conjunction with the army’s civil affairs 
staff. They will buy available stocks and initiate rehabilitation 
work. The ‘scheme is sound and should pave the way to 
an orderly revival of the industries. Unfortunately, transport con- 
ditions and the supply of labour and materials will for the time 

ing set limits to the work that can be done, and a system of 
Priorities has been imposed, giving first place to rubber, second 
to oilseeds, and last to tin. Owing to the present acute shortage of 
natural rubber and the urgent requirements of oilseeds in Europe 
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this arrangement appears inevitable. I: must, however, be pointed 
out that, unless early efforts are made to revive Malaya’s tin 
industry, tin may become increasingly scarce. 

The tin industry faces perhaps more difficult rehabilitation 
problems than any other Eastern commodity trade. In contrast with 
the rubber and oilseed plantations, it relies on heavy equipment, 
most of which, including the majority of the giant dredgers, appears 
to have been destroyed or seriously damaged. Moreover, unlike the 
two plantation crops, it is doubtful whether there are stocks of tin 
in readily usable form in the liberated producing regions. Malaya 
is only one of the newly liberated oilseed and vegetable oil pro- 
ducing regions and additional supplies can be expected from other 
areas. The rubber shortage should relatively soon be mitigated, as 
the shipment of the natural rubber found in the Far East will 
ease the technical difficulties in the utilisation of synthetic rubber 
and thus help to bridge the gap until conditions become more nor- 


mal. 
* 


It is only in tin that the position threatens to turn from bad to 
worse. The United States reserve, which so far has prevented a 
serious shortage for essential needs, is down to one-quarter of its 
Original size and does not permit any major releases to civilian 
industry. Production outside the Pacific region is affected by the 
uneconomic overproduction in 1942 and 1943 and cannot meet 
more than one-third of the quantity which world industry is likely 
to require in the form of tinplate for food packing, as solder, for 
bronze, bearing metal and for other needs, the lack of which may 
seriously hamper industrial reconversion and the relief of mal- 
nutrition. 

Malaya is the world’s largest tin producing country and in the 
two years before its occupation by Japan it supplied one-third of 
world production. Compared with the other Eastern tin areas, 
and especially the Dutch East Indies, large quantities of tin— 
probably well over 50,000 tons per annum—might, perhaps, be 
produced in Malaya by hydraulising and gravel pumping, which 
could probably be more rapidly organised than dredging. 

The international tin outlook, therefore, depends primarily on 
the speed with which Malaya’s production can be revived. Even 
under the most favourable conditions the full rehabilitation of 
Malaya’s tin industry is likely to require longer than its plantation 
industries. It is to be hoped, therefore, that its low priority will be 
reconsidered. 
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EXTRA VITAMINS ESSENTIAL 10 HEALTH 


COLDS and influenza cannot be resisted when your diet is deficient 
in vitamin A: the daily dose of Crookes’ ensures you the necessary 
amount. Adults cannot keep healthy and children cannot grow up 
with straight bones and strong teeth without sufficient vitamin D : the 
daily dose of Crookes’ keeps your supply well above the safety level. 
This extra supply of vitamins A and D will work wonders in building 
up your resistance and stamina. 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
Liquid—enough for ib days, 2/- 


( apsules—100—8, 6 
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International Tea’s Record Profits 


The trading profit of the International Tea Company Stores 
for the year ended April 28th has passed the £1,000,000 mark for 
the first time, and total profit amounts to £1,051,684 against 
£958,761.The large increase of £93,000 is, however, more than 
swallowed up by taxation, which this year takes the large sum of 
£718,386 ; and the ordinary dividend 1s left unchanged at 12 per 
cent. This very high gross profit represents the culmination of a 
steady rise that has been operating throughout the war ; but earned 
for ordinary—whose trend has been in the opposite direction— 
remains low at 12:9 per cent, which little more than covers the 
dividend. 

International Tea is concerned in the production, wholesaling 
and retailing of products that are mainly rationed—notably fats, 
bacon and tea—so that it is hard to discover the reason for this 
further very considerable rise in trading profits. Earlier in the war 
the company achieved substantial compulsory economies through 
reduction of its delivery service, but it might be thought that 
the effect of these would by now be at an end. The chairman, 
Mr Collier, mentions, however, that the labour position is as 
bad as, if not worse than, at any time during the last six years, and 
it may be that this staff shortage has helped to reduce costs still 
further. Mr Collier puts in a strong plea for easing the labour 
shortage in the distributive traces as a whole. 

The continued rise in profits does suggest that the company’s 
chain of grocery stores is still securing many new customers, 
chiefly no doubt in the competitive “ points” goods market, and 
presumably at the expense of more specialised retailers. It remains 
to be seen whether International Tea’s profits will continue to rise 
in face of the current year’s falling-off in the national supply of 
most of its products, with the single exception of tea—a fall-off 
which will be intensified by the ending of lend-lease. 


* * * 
Hydro-Electric Scheme Approved 


An independent tribunal has dismissed the long list of 
objections which were made to the North of Scotland Hydro- 
Electric Board’s second constructional scheme, which now only 
requires Parliamentary confirmation to become operative. The 
Tummel-Garry project, which constitutes the main part of the 
scheme and which will create generating plant of 150,000 kilowatts 
capacity at a cost of over £6,000,000, is primarily designed to 
supply electricity to the Central Electricity Board for use in indus- 
trial Scotland. This export of electricity from the Highlands should 
yield a profit with which to finance a minor uneconomic project— 
and perhaps further projects—for bringing electricity to the 
remoter Highlands in accordance with the Hydro-Electric Board’s 
obligations. 

Almost any large hydro-electric scheme will be opposed by 
fishing and agricultural interests and rural preservation societies, 
and—once the central issue of developing water-power at all has 
been agreed on—their combined objections must clearly be sub- 
stantial to warrant its rejection. In this case, the Board has made 
every practical concession to the objectors short of emasculating its 
scheme. Indeed, the greater danger to local amenities comes not 
from the Board’s plans, which are subject to close and elaborate 
scrutiny and follow expert advice, but from the less-regulated 
private development which may follow in their wake. 


x 


It is by its economic and social desirability that this scheme 
must be mainly judged. There is a serious—and potentially 
dangerous—shortage of electricity in industrial Scotland, which is 
at present actually importing supplies from England via the grid. 
It is intended to complete the Tummel-Garry project within three 
years, and although this will involve a heavy capital outlay during 
the period of scarcity, the necessary machinery is easier to obtain 
than would be steam machinery. Further, despite the high current 
cost of constructional work, this hydro-electric scheme will un- 
doubtedly produce electricity at lower cost than could a steam 
generating station unless the price of coal falls by several shillings 
a ton ; and it will, equally, be more efficacious in meeting the peak 
load requirements of industrial Scotland. 

The main justification of this constructional scheme, as of the 
Hydro-Electric Board’s previous one, is that it is the best, and in 
fact the only immediate way of meeting a national deficiency in 
electric supplies. Since the policy of exporting electricity from the 
Highlands will also yield the Board a necessary preliminary profit, 
it is evidently in the local as well as in the national interest to do 
so. But there can be no doubt that the Board’s approach to local 
needs has been strongly influenced by the wider interests of the 
Electricity Commissioners, whose approval of its plans must be 
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sought at every stage ; and, desirable as these first two scheme 
are from both the national and financial viewpoints, there is now 
need of a further scheme which will cater more specifically for 
local needs. The Board is clearly charged with developing the 
resources and prosperity of the Highlands, and this task involye 
not only or mainly carrying electricity at a loss to the remoter 
western areas, but fostering the industrial development of the 
more accessible eastern areas. Although the Tummel-Garry pro. 
ject will to some extent serve the needs of Aberdeen and the area 
of the Grampian Supply Company, its main benefits will be 
reaped elsewhere. 


* * x 
Diamond Prospects 


The ending of lend-lease has acted as a stimulus to dia. 
mond shares. Clearly dollar earnings must now be maximised: 
and not only is the United States the main importer of diamonds, 
but last year its imports reached the record total of over $90 
million, $73 million of them gem stones. Unfortunately, the price 
of diamonds depends too much on their scarcity for an export 
drive to yield good results. More important, the boom in gems 
in the United States has been largely due to the lack of alternative 
outlets for purchasing power, a situation which is even now being 
reversed ; and, in addition, stocks of uncut gem stones have by 
now accumulated ir: the hands of US dealers owing io the 
shortage of skilled workers, and are awaiting disposal. All in all 
the demand for new diamonds is far more likely to fall than to 
rise during the next year. 

But if demand is likely to fall off, so almost certainly is avail- 
able supply. Estimates made by the US Bureau of Mines show 
that while world output of diamonds in 1944 is valued as high 
as £10 million, sales totalled £17 million. Some £20 million worth 
of diamonds have been withdrawn from stocks during 1943 and 
1944, which—as Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, chairman of De Beers, 
has repeatedly warned—must leave stocks very close indeed 10 
exhaustion. The heavy decline in stocks has already led outpu 
to be doubled in South Africa last year and increased by 50 per 
cent in SW Africa, but these increases have not nearly caught up 
with demand. The increased outlay on mining expenditure a!ready 
apparent in company accounts will need to be expanded much 
further if production is to be adequately stimulated. But the 
chances are that in the near future the annual supply of new 
diamonds will be brought te a level where it is able to cover a 
falling demand ; this would mean reduced, but still comfortable, 
profits for the selling syndicate. 


Although a very high ,quantity of industrial diamonds—said 
to be over 15 million carats in 1944—has been utilised during 
wartime in munition industries, their value has been very small 
in comparison with the inflated prices of gem stones, partly 
owing to the price-stop agreed to for this class of diamonds, and 
partly owing to the successful replacement of better-class indus- 
trial stones by cheaper bort. Sales of industrial diamonds declined 
by £1.7 million to £3.8 million in 1944, and the switch-over to 
peacetime industry will reduce demand further, although the 
selling syndicate will now have the opportunity to raise its prices 
—an opportunity which it will do wisely to use with restraimt. 
In general, it is with the demand for gem stones that the diamond 
industry’s prosperity is still mainly bound up. 


* * x 
Oilseeds and Oil 


_ There is little prospect of a relaxation in the wartime restric- 
tions in the British or world markets in oilseeds, vegetable oils 
and animal fats. In a review of the trade, Messrs Frank Fehr and 


Co., a prominent firm in the British oilseeds and oil market, have 
this to say :— 


It would appear that the post-war production of oils and ail- 
seed will be sufficient to supply requirement. During the war many 
fresh sources of supply have been created, and we shall certainly 
receive again supplies of copra from the East and presumably soya 
beans from Manchuria and various oilseeds from other pre-wat 
sources of supply. It will take some years before we can hope for 2 
full restoration of whale oil supplies. 

This apparently optimistic view will be justified only in so fat 
as the rationed requirements of the United Kingdom, tht 
Dominions, the United States of America and South America? 
countries are concerned. Current forecasts suggest that world 
production of vegetable and animal oils in 1945 may be slightly 
smaller than in 1944 ; if these forecasts are correct it will be diff- 
cult to meet in addition the minimum requirements of the cot- 
tinent. Expectations of a rapid resumption of shipments from 
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the Far East—mamly of copra from the Straits Settlements, 
Dutch East Indies and the Philippines and soya beans from 
Manchukuo—should be treated with caution. Opimien in the 
United States of America is that some 18 to 30 months will be 
sequired to reach full preduction in Asia’s eilseed exporting areas. 
Jn addition whaling activities will remain small for some years 
because of the necessity of rebuilding the whahng fleets. 

During the war, British imports of otlseeds, vegetable oil and 
fish and animal fats, excluding butter, have been fairly stable ; 
they were as follows :— 

(Oilseeds have not been converted into this oil equivalent) 
British IMPORTS OF OHSEEDS AND O1!Ls 


(fn 1,000 tons) 


1934/38 average....... 1,783 | SAR SG ae 1,905 
ks ibachie dese di 1,974 Cab ude Wiles covce 2,154 
BOAR: 5 i:vélas FRle be NR Vi 1,948 WS 52s. Os Sa OS cake 1,975 


The bulk of the imperts were made up of linseed, groundnuts 
and palm kernels. By comparison with 1938, imports of grcund 
nuts in 1944 had doubled. Over the same period imperts of palm 
kernels increased 35 times. There was a slight reduction in the 
intake of linseed; and imports of copra were reduced to one 
third. Whale oil practically disappeared from imports. The con- 
siderable decrease in arrivals of butter was made good by larger 
imports of lard. This changed pattern of imports may 
remain for several post-war years, British West Africa, British 
India, French West Africa and Argentina were the leading supply 
sources of oilseeds during the greater part of the war. Prices have 
been steadily advancing during the war. In 1944 the Government 
comtrelled average price of hnseed oil in London, for example, 
was 157 per cent above the average for 1938. 


* * * 


Thomas- Baldwins Earnings 


The preliminary statement of the sesiiltl of Richard Thomas 
and Bakiwins for the period to March 31st last shows a rise of 
some {79,000 in profit, whereas the cost of payimg the dividend 
at the old rate on the ordinary shares allotted to Baldwins, for 
the three months since the merger became effective, is some 
£177,000. No valid conclusion can, however, be based on these 
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figures since it is stated that the profit of Baldwins taken into 
account exclude the profits ef overseas associates and some other 
sources of income. No opinion about the effect of the merger on 
the year’s result can be formed until the full accounts are pre- 
semted, and then only if there is complete consolidation. The 
ordinary dividend is maimtained at 12} per cent, while the cumu- 
lative participating preference shares again receive IO per cent. 

The period of control of Richard Thomas has ended and at 
the first meeting of the directors after that event, held this week, 
they asked Mr E. H. Lever, chairman of the company, and Mr 
John E. Jones, of Lancashire Steel Corporation, deputy-chair- 
man, to retaim those positions. It will be recalled that Mr G. Hi. 
Latham, of Whitehead Iron, recently resigned the position of 
managing director, and the board has appointed Messrs. Lever 
and J. B. Neitison, previously vice-chairman and managing direc- 
tor of Baldwins, as managing directors ef the pew company. Thus 
the ending of comtrol is to have the minimum effect on the actual 
board. This should cause no surprise since it was stated to be 
the policy of the Bank of England 10 obtain the best men who 
cculd be persuaded to take on the additional work. The depar- 
ture of Mr Latham is a result of the termination of the process 
of getting the new Ebbw Vale plant in fall and efficient working 
order. lt remains to be seen whether that section of the share- - 
holders which has consistently advocated a change in management 
will be content to ket matters rest without further protest. 


a * s 


Floating Debt Finance 


Although it may be some time yet before the cessation of 
hostilities has major impact wpen the scale of Government spend- 
ing, the slackening ef expenditure in recent months, is already 
significantly affecting the size of the deficit. For the first quarter 
of the calendar year mn totalled £363 million (excluding sinking 
fund provision), or virtually the same figure as that for the smaller 
period of 1944. But in each month since April it bas been run- 
ning below the 1944 level. For the five months, expenditure 
amounted to £2,149 million, a decline of £173 miilien, and the 
deficit fell from £1,275 million to £1,004 million. Owing, how- 
ever, to the absence of the usual summer savings campaign, this 
reduction in demands for finance has been more than offset by 
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A typical large multi-operater 
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the decline in the flow of funds into tap loans and savings cer- 
tificates and deposits. Over the five months, the floating debt 
has expanded by £625 million, compared with the increase of 
£565 million in the similar period of 1944; but, of these new 
borrowings, £124 million this year and £73 million in 1944 was 
attributable to net repayments of longer-term debt (allowing for 
the funding of floating debt held internally for account of the 
Savings Banks). 

‘At first glance, therefore, the additional need for floating debt 
for the purpose of deficit finance appears to have been no more 
than about £10 million. The real disparity, however, has been 
much larger, for in the past seven weeks the floating debt position 
has been relieved by the bringing in of excess premiums pre- 
viously held in the Commodity War Risks Insurance Fund. It 
was stated in June that aggregate receipts exceeded claims paid 
and outstanding by some £85 million, and since mid-July there 
have been periodical transfers to the Exchequer. In all, £80 mil- 
lion has so far been received. Receipts in August totalled £46 
million, which explains why the increase in floating debt was last 
month appreciably less than in the similar period of 1944 (allow- 
ing for the fact that £120 million of Terminable Annuities was 
then issued to th: National Debt Commissioners). 

The impact of deficit financing upon the banking system in 
recent months has been a good deal heavier than these move- 
ments in aggregate floating debt suggest, for this year a smaller 
proportion of the new borrowings has taken the form of “in- 
ternal” borrowings. Over the past five months, the total of out- 
standing tender bills and TDRs has risen by £586 million, com- 
pared with only £349 million in 1944 ; and in the four months to 
July last, bank deposits rose by £294 million, or £161 million 
more than in the same period of 1944. In the next few months, 
however, the recent trends may be sharply reversed. The 
“ Thanksgiving ” Savings campaign opens in a fortnight’s time, 
and its effects on the banking position ought quite soon to be 
reinforced by an accelerated fall in Government expenditure. 


* * *x 


Britain’s Income from Overseas 


Much has been said and written recently about the debit side 
of Britain’s account with other countries and of the need for a 
speedy increase in exports. Much less has been said about the 
credit side of the account, in so far as this concerns income 
additional to the earnings derived from the export of merchandise, 
that is from overseas investments and from services. The diffi- 
culty is that there is no basis for accurate calculation, and that 
estimates can only be conjectural. 

Although there has been no official estimate, the nominal value 
of British overseas investments is generally assumed to have been 
reduced by half during the war, that is from about £4,000 million 
to £2,000 million. The fall in income is not necessarily propor- 
tionate to the reduction in nominal value. A proportion of the 


BriTAIn’s Net INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS AND SERVICES 
(In million {’s) 








Post-war 

Income from :— 1937 1938 Estimate 
Investments* ..... cvoe sar ckeowe 210 200 100 
SRI 6c cds bck cdtavnasdoeos 130 100 75 
Interest and commissions........ 40 35 25 
CEE SORES cok bcs amscucvbasca 10 20 
Toe... lek Seei oe 390 335 220 


* Gross amount. 

capital invested abroad, especially in the Far East, may not pro- 
duce any income immediately, but, in view of the rise in prices, 
may eventually yield more than before the war ; against this must 
be set the fact that a substantial proportion of overseas invest- 
ments has always consisted of fixed-interest bearing securities. On 
balance it seems that an estimate of {100 millions will err on the 
side of optimism, at any rate in 1946. 

In shipping, the position may be less disadvantageous. True, 
the merchant navy has been reduced to little more than two- 
thirds of the pre-war one, ard, consequently, payments for ser- 
vices rendered by other couatries to Britain are likely to be higher 
than before the war, at any rate for a period. But shipping freight 
rates are likely to be much higher than before the war, and it 
may not be over-optimistic to assume earnings at the rate of three- 
quarters of those in 1938, that is £75 million. 

* 


Of the remaining items, income from interest and commis- 
sions will certainly not immediately reach pre-war levels, in spite of 
higher prices. The expenditure of American military personnel is a 
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diminishing asset, and can hardly be taken into account in a Post- 
war estimate. The income from tourists—the main item in the 
heading, “other services ”—amounting to about £30 million before 
the war, should be maintained and, eventually, increased, and since 
the expenditure of British tourists abroad is likely to be limited 
during the next few years, there may be a credit under this head. 
ing which, conjecturally, may be put at £30 million. If expendj- 
ture on films continues at the recent rate of nearly £10 million 
without any marked increase in the export of films, the total 
credit under the heading “other services” may be about £20 
million. 

On these, inevitably conjectural assumptions, Britain’s post-war 
income from investments and services might be at the rate of 
about £200 million after the difficulties of the transitional period 
have been surmounted. This will be a by no means negligible 
credit to be set off against the debit ; but it will be small in rela- 
tion to Britain’s current need of foreign exchange—imports of 
merchandise alone exceeded £1,300 million last year and prices 
are still rising—and evea smaller if account is taken of the debts 
incurred abroad during the war, for which no allowance has been 
made in these figures. 


Shorter Notes 


The Yugo-Slav Government has declared its intention of can- 
celling all existing mining concessions in the country and of 
nationalising all mining wealth. The question of the purchase 
of the installations of Trepca Mines, the British company which 
is mainly concerned, will apparently be settled by private nego- 
tiation ; and the payment of compensation, or even the conclusion 
of a new agreement, is not ruled out by the statement. The 
trouble is that compensation, even should it prove adequate, may 
only be payable in blocked dinars ; and the company’s main hope 
of realising its Yugo-Slav assets lies in the probable need of its 
assistance for restoring normal production at the mines. Trepca 
Mines hold £800,000 liquid assets in this country, which guarante 
a modest retufn of 2s. 3d. a share. 


* 


A new experiment in university education has been inaugu- 
rated with the creation of a Professorship in the Principles of 
Engineering Production at the Birmingham University. Its objects 
are to initiate research into factors involved in the efficient manv- 
facture of engineering products with the aim of discovering and 
elucidating the scientific principles on which the planning, organi- 
sation and contro] of engineering production are based, and to 
provide full-time post-graduate courses. The success of the 
scheme will, in a large measure, depend on the co-operation and 
support it gets from industry. Students will largely be drawn 
from engineering firms, and a considerable proportion of their 
time will have to be spent outside the university in visiting 
engineering firms. 


Company Results 








Morris Motors. 
Years to December 31, 
942 1943 1944 
£ £ £ 
NE. 0 acai vic div co thcekbivheca 2,521,049 2,734,910 3,076,265 
ee ee Bed val wack de oks wise 122,418 117,988 122,070 
EIS AER RRS he Ty RN 2,643,749 2,853,284 3,198,725 
SIND ooo cpescenscceccccnssuesschsenee 602,659 661,967 615,227 
Sa aie er Se 230,391 197,486 185,260 
EE Oi Ss ack ca Sdigs ss Sh S henitesbs vecentee 11,526 12,979 15,707 
A.R.P. expenditure ............ccceeeeccccecuce 147,598 52,790 40,635 
I ON ee eo EBS 0 bbe oncioe 196,336 997,899 $1,598,547 
Rehabilitation of factories .................0ee0s 100,000 100,000 se 
Preference dividend. ............ccececccececeee 225,000 225,000 225,000 
Ordinary stock :— 
RI RES Ca ae ee oR 530,239 605,163 520,549 
RO GD oes Hasan oe te tce Secs 463,750 463,750 465,750 
ET Ds dnenccirnntacusapeess séhes 0 - 22-8 196 
Ween Se WE OS, soc vc nado necccanc. 17} 17} 174 
Dividend equalisation reserve ................++. 50,000 100,000 50,000 
ee NE MI ng hs hee Suwvenoech eobeecss one cial och 50,000 
PNG hss ctbckacdboesdeviadesttescvec 248,361 289,774 246,575 
ee Sheet :— 64 
WE NOG BET 600 cncncsvciessescacevecece 4,214,817 4,070,337 5,892, 
I oo cei caine. one 8,362,351 9,070,576 9,400,345 
Gena gh teal soci. iin 12,268,644 13,639,643 13,370,452 
MUNN uf iniexkccégiasatss6des ¢tacus Baek 3,481,302 3,931,203 3,535,985 
ONS. « sidtin's acute tihetsauwaseciimacd sia tod 4,051,884 3,005,586 3,991,455 


+ Including dividends from subsidiaries. 


+ Including £300,000 provision against taxation on current profits. 


The 5s. stock units, quoted at 45s. 6d., give a tax free yield 
of some £1 18s. 6d. per cent. . 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
Dee  ndianiiinm aad 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH 
AFRICA LIMITED 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


The 132nd ordinary meeting of the 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, was 
held, on the 29th ultimo, in London, Sir 
Dougal O. Malcolm, C.M.G., presiding. 

Tne following is an extract trom ihe state- 
ment by the chairman circulated with the 
report and accounts : It is with regret that 
| have to report since the last annual meet- 
ing the death of Mr Edward Clifton-Brown. 
He had been a member of the board for 
26 years, and with his long experience in 
the City we have lost in him a valued col- 
league and friend. I am_ also obliged to 
report that Mr Bertram Lowndes, whose 
health had become much impaired, felt it 
his duty to place his resignation in the 
hands of the board. ‘This they were re- 
luctantly obliged to accept with the utmost 
regret. 


INCREASED FUNDS 


A satisfactory position is shown in the 
balance-sheet at March 31st last. The con- 
tinued increase of liquid funds in South 
Africa is reflected in the item deposit, 
current and other accounts, which compared 
with the previous year shows a further rise 
of £21 million. Cash in hand, at call and 
short notice, is higher by nearly £9 million 
and investments rose by £11 million, this 
figure representing purchases of Government 
stock. Bills discounted, advances to cus- 
tomers and other accounts increased by over 
£3 million. The total of the balance-sheet 
a {197 million is a new record. ‘The 
liquidity of our institution places us in a 
strong position to assist in post-war expansion 
in trade and industry in South Africa. 

You will observe that the reserve fund 
has been increased to £3,500,000 by the 
transfer of £500,000 from _ contingencies 
account. The reserve fund has remained at 
{3.c00,000 since March 31, 1937. In view 
of the fact that the deposit, current and other 
accouats have increased largely since that 
date it has been deemed desirable to raise 
the amount of the reserve fund. 

Ir last year’s statement your attention was 
drawn to the form of certificate by the 
auditors appended to the balance-sheet which 
was much fuller than that given on previous 
occasions. The form of certificate has again 
been amended: it is no less comprehensive, 
but certain alterations in its form have been 
found necessary as the result of further dis- 
a with the Registrar of Banks in South 

Tica. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


‘Turning to the profit and loss account, it 

will be seen that the balance of profit, after 
making an appropriation to contingencies 
account, amounts to £557,807, as against 
£567,351 at March 31, 1944. Taking into 
account the amount of £191,186 brought 
forward from last year there is £748,993 for 
disposal. The interim dividend of §s. pert 
share paid in January last absorbed £125,000, 
and after appropriating £50,000 for bank 
Premises a balance of £573,993 remains. 

It is recommended that £150,000 be 
allocated to the officers’ pension fund ; that 
a final dividend of 7s. per share be paid, 
together with a bonus of 2s. per share, 
making a total of 14 per cent. for the year; 


and that approximately £198,994 be carrie 
forward. 


SOUTH AFRICA IN HEALTHY STATE 


South Africa has emerged from its fifth 
year of war-time economy with its finances 
in a healthy state, and it now enters a peri 
of gradual transition to new conditions. 

The general level of activity in the various 
branches of the Union’s economy has 


reflected little change in the period under 
review. Commerce was slightly busier, and 
industrial output well maintained. Farming 
production was less satisfactory due to a 
period of adverse weather, but, on the whole, 
farming incomes were well maintained. 

The British Wool Commission continued 
to purchase all wool produced in the Union. 
A large quantity is stored on behalf of the 
Commission, and with the object of studying 
the problem of its disposal without prejudic- 
ing the market for future clips, representa- 
tives of wool interests in the Empire have 
met in conference in London. It is 
interest to note that a factory is being estab- 
lished in South Africa to process wool. 

In the mining industries, diamond sales 
were brisk and base metal mining results 
were good, but gold production showed a 
decline. Despite this further setback to the 
gold mining industry, due in the main to 
prevailing abnormal conditions, it still 
remains the dominant factor in the economic 
life of the Union. 


SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN RHODESIA 


In Southern Rhodesia, where gold mining 
is also the most important industry, produc- 
tion has continued to fall. The base metal 
industry has shown improving results, and 
there has been a large output of high quality 
coal. On the whole, climatic and other con- 
ditions affecting agriculture were better than 
in the preceding year, and results were 
generally good, although in the case of 
Virginian tobacco the crop was generally of 
poor quality. 

In Northern Rhodesia copper mining is 
the chief industry, and production was well 
maintained. General business conditions in 
Nyasaland have been fairly brisk, but stocks 
still remain low. In South-West Africa 
business has been active, being limited only 
by the scarcity of stocks. In East Africa 
agricultural effort has been directed firstly 
to increase production of primary products 
urgently needed overseas, and secondly to 
secure the internal food situation. Notwith- 
standing the poor rainfall in many districts 
and the difficulties of the labour situation, 
increases in many crops have been obtained. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


At this time the services of the staff call 
for special mention, and we may be justly 
proud of the contribution they have made 
to the wax effort. It is with deep regret that 
we have to record that 110 of our young 
men have lost their lives, and our sincere 
sympathy is extenced to their relatives. We 
have been pleased to welcome back those of 
our staff who had been prisoners, and look 
forward to the gradual return of those still 
serving in the Forces. 

With a large proportion of our staff away 
in the Services the burden resting on those 
who have remained has been very heavy, 
but under the capable administration of Mr 
Milton Clough in South Africa and Mr Ralph 
Gibson in London, the business of the bank 
has been carried on efficiently, and our 
thanks are due to them and to all the 
managers and staff who serve in Africa, 
London and New York for their loyal service 
and excellent work in these difficult times. 

I am pleased to record that Mr J. T. 
Jurgens, who relinquished his appointment 
as assistant general manager, has been given 
the important post of deputy-governor of the 
South African Reserve Bank. Mr C. C. 
Webb has been appointed an assistant general 
manager resident in Pretoria. The board 
were grateful that Mr H. Dales, the bank’s 
secretary, who had reached the retiring age 
two years earlier, had found it possible to 
continue in office until December 31st last. 
He has been succeeded by Mr W. G. Hall. 

I think we can look forward to the future 
with confidence, and feel that we are well 
prepared to care for the problems likely to 
arise. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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ANGLO-PORTUGUESE 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


SIR ALEXANDER ROGER’S 
STATEMENT 


The 58th ordinary general meeting of this 
company was held, on the 28th ultimo, in 
London. 

The following is the statement of Sir 
Alexander Roger, K.C.I.E. (the chairman), 
which was circuiated with the report and 
accounts : 

The currency acceunts have been con- 
verted. Escudos 100 to the {, this rate 
having been in operation since July, 1940. 

Revenue at £577,998 is up by £25,635. 
The increase is not the result of new busi- 
ness, but is mainly due to heavier demands. 
In normal times larger telephone under- 
takings retain a fair margin of unused plant 
for connecting new subscribers without 
delay, to meet removals of subscribers and 
generally to provide for emergencies. Owing 
to shortage of supplies we have exhausted 
almost completely this spare plant, and it 
must be repienished. 

_ Expenses aggregate £525,660, as against 
4,500,237, resulting in a net profit of £52,338, 
against £52,126. 

After providing for the usual dividends of 
8 per cent., less income-tax, on the ordinary 
stock and on the “A” ordinary shares, the 
amount carried forward is £39,600, as against 
£39,237 brought in. 

Fixed assets stand at the substantial 
figure of £2,584,194, against which we have 
a reserve for renewals of £720,638. 

Loans at call with Telephone and General 
Trust amounted to £111,758. 


SUPPLIES POSITION 


Stations at December 31st numbered 
63,814, with only 638 added during 1944, 
the lowest number recorded for some 25 
years. We have a waiting list of over 8,000 
applicants for service. 

Lack of supplies is at the root of the 
trouble. All over the world in telephone 
business there is a shortage which can only 
i overcome as supplies again become avail- 
able. 

The Portuguese authorities have sym- 
pathetically realised the difficulties, more so 
as their State telephone service has been 
equally short of supplies. By the friendliest 
co-operation and exchange of material where 
possible, many problems for both have been 
surmounted, strengthening still further the 
goodwill and harmony which have always 
existed with the State Administration. 


FUTURE EXPANSION 


The conclusion of the war in Europe found 
the company already prepared with its post- 
war programme, and now we hope to be able 
to bring considerable relief to the overloaded 
service. Some months ago we were per- 
mitted to place orders in Great Britain for 
substantial quantities of exchange plant and 
telephone instruments, and we expect delivery 
in about six months. 

This is only part of a long-term pro- 
gramme of development and expansion which 
has been prepared by our engineers in 
Portugal and London after close develop- 
ment studies and surveys of future popula- 
tion trends Over the next few years we shall 
require to expend approximately {£2,000,000, 
involving fresh money to the extent of some 
£1,5§00,000. a 

The faithful observance of our obligations 
to the Portuguese public has never been 
questioned, because it has always been our 
endeavour to meet telephone needs in our 
areas as speedily as plant and equipment 
could be manufactured, never hesitating to 
take the non-remunerative business with the 
good. 

It remains our firm desire and duty to 
continue this policy, and the acquiescence 
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of the Portuguese Government to our plans 
is now being sought, so that expansion can 
proceed unhindered by any difficulties of 
finance, manufacture and installation. 


PROGRESS OF TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Your company was the pioneer in tele- 
phones in Portugal and has served its public 
for 58 years. About 18 years ago the com- 
pany became associated with a chain of 
related concerns, each performing an essen- 
tial function of telecommunications. These 
concerns together cover research, technique, 
engineering, manufacture and telephone 
operation. They afford ever-increasing em- 
ployment to ove: 40,000, and have spent, and 
are spending, hundreds of thousands of 
pounds on research and the solution of 
engineering problems. 

Through Telephone and General Trust a 
two-way pipe-line has been established be- 
tween these concerns and Portugal. On the 
one hand, the latest types of manufacture 
become available, incerporating invaluable 
research on a scale which would be econo- 
mically impossible for the Anglo-Portuguese 
Telephone Company to set up itself. On the 
other hand, operating problems as they arise 
—and they are many—are solved with the 
aid and wider experience available in the 
group of companies whose activities cover 
many parts of the world. 

The war has given great stimulus to 
British engineering and technical develop- 
ment, involving many discoveries and appli- 
cations in telecommunications—all of which 
will be available through Telephone Trust. 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE INTERESTS 


Portugal and Great Britain have many 
common interests in addition to tele- 
communications. Both countries have great 
colonies involving similar political, financial 
and economic problems. The Anglo- 
Portuguese Alliance, which has stood the 
test of centuries, was recently described by 
Dr Salazar as “A mutual and permanent 
understanding of a Peninsular and Colonial 
position on Portugal’s side, and certain ser- 
vices and guarantees that these positions 
ensure for the British side.” 

We are very content to think that your 
company is an important factor in the 
reciprocal trading and exchange of services 
which bind Great Britain and Portugal, and 
we feel privileged to know that we have 
played—and continue to play—a part in 
strengthening the ties between us. 

Before the war, Great Britain was Por- 
tuga!’s best customer for many of its exports, 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that this 
position will be re-established in the days to 
come. 


STAFF AND LOCAL MANAGEMENT 


The progress of a business depends to a 
large extent on the contentment of its staff, 
and we have done much to secure this by 
providing pensions, sickness, accident and 
medical benefits, family allowances, free 
meals in certain cases and such other means 
of assistance particular circumstances may 
require. Since the latter part of 1942 the 
remuneration of staffs in Portugal has in- 
creased, partly permanent and partly tem- 
porary, by approximately Escudos 7,500,000, 
or £75,000, per annum at date, largely owing 
to the higher cost of living. With few ex- 
ceptions we believe that our efforts are 
appreciated ; certainly it is rare for an em- 
pioyee to voluntarily leave our service, and 
there is a constant waiting list for employ- 
ment with us. 

These increases are a heavy addition to 
operating expenses, and the higher post-war 
costs of plant and equipment must be faced. 
Neither the telephone tariffs of the Por- 
tuguese Government system nor of your 
company were designed to stand the present- 
day cost of wages and materials and other 
expenses, and the question of adjustment is 
under consideration. 
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PARKER’S BURSLEM BREWERY, LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S TRADING 


CAPT. G. W. DOBSON’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of Parker’s 
Burslem Brewery, Limited, was held, on the 
23rd ultimo, at Burslem. 


Capt. G. W. Dobson, O.B.E. (chairman and 
managing director), presided, and in the 
course of his speech said: This is the seventh 
year that I have had the honour to address 
you as your chairman. 


These seven years have not been unevent- 
ful for the brewing trade, and we have 
weathered the storm far better than I had 
anticipated. The trading results have shown 
consistent improvement, and this year’s 
figures ars even higher than last—a most 
satisfactory result. Unfortunately, the tax 
gatherer has again taken the lion’s share. 


I said last year that there are many dangers 
in the present situation, and particularly in 
the shortage of beer, and, in fact, of all other 
commodities in which we deal. The public 
get impatient when they find their public 
house shut, or else so crowded that they 
cannot get a drink. Moreover, there are a 
number of cases where prices are charged 
which I have no hesitation in callin 
scandalous. I would point out that a car 
showing the public bar prices of all our 
draught and bottled beers is displayed in the 
bars of our houses ; if it is not, I shall be 
glad to be informed. 


In all these matters it is generally the 
brewers who receive the blame. The facts 
are far from this. During the past four 
years our brewery has been working to its 
full capacity, day after day ; and even if we 
could obtain more materials—thcy are, of 
course, severely rationed to us by the 
Ministry of Food—we could not have turned 
out any more barrels. Extensive alterations 
to the brewe'y are necessary, but during the 
war there has been no hope of obtaining the 
required licences to undertake such work ; 
moreover, I am afraid that such permission 
is not likely to be granted in the near future. 


THE WHISKY POSITION 


Much the same remarks apply to whisky 
and other spirits. The chairman of the 
Scotch Whisky Association said quite 
plainly the other day “that the whisky 
industry meant more to Scotland than the 
Forth Road Bridge or any other matter 
which is 1eceiving so much attention at the 
hands of politicians.” 


Yet the Government, by prohibiting 
manufacture for three years and imposing 
an Excise Duty, not only excessive but penal, 
singles out this industry for discriminative 
harsh treatment All other spirits and wines 
are controlled by the Ministry of Food, who 
not only issue licences for the import of 
these commodities but also control the prices. 


One of the most urgent matters for the 
brewing trade is that the high duty should 
be reduced and the restrictions on the 
strength should be removed. I have pro- 
tested to the Brewers’ Society—through 
whom matters connected with the brewing 
trade are referred by the Ministry of Food— 
that the time is ripe for a relaxation, but so 
far without avail. 


We receive a number of complaints about 
the closing of hous?s, and we have done our 
best tc face this difficult problem. To force 
a man to keep open when he has nothing at 
all to sell is. somewhat arbitrary, and I have 
felt bound to leave much to the discretion 
of our tenants and managers, who, I think, 
on the whole have discharged an unpleasant 
job very fairly 


RECORD GROSS PROFIT 


As regards the accounts, the g;0s3 

has reached the record high oa 
£485,367. On the expenditure side, genera! 
charges are some £2,600 odd up as agains: 
last year, which is mainly due to increased 
salaries and wages, and is not likely to come 
down. The net profit before taxation js 
£325,597—almost {£12,000 more than last 
year, which is highly satisfactory, but our 
largest partner in the business, namely, the 
State, takes some 75 per cent. out, or 
£246,000 odd, and we are transferring £4,009 
to the reserve for deferred taxation, The 
resultant figure of net profit is £75,238, as 
compared with £71,716 last year, to which 
should be added £46,465 brought forward 
from last year, making a total of £121,703. 
We propose to allocate £25,000 to the reserve 
for rebuilding and improvement of proper- 
ties. The large sums we are putting aside 
annually for the purposes named are abso- 
lutely essential to the welfare and future 
of our business. 


QUARTER OF MILLION NEEDED FOR 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Improvement of public houses must be a 
post4~var priority with us. For six years 
we have been unable to do more than keep 
houses in repair, and we have accomplished 
this fairly well. There is, however, much 
leeway to make up. New houses must & 
built, and the cost may well be double thi 
of those erected prior to the war. I estimate 
that we shall probably have to spend, in the 
next five years, at least a quarter of 2 
million pounds. We also have to face large 
alterations, improvements and replacements 
in connection with the brewery and bottling 
stores. It is, therefore, prudent to make 
what reservations we can whilst the “ going 
is good,” and to have the money available 
as soon as we are permitted to go ahead. 
For these reasons we have, after mature con- 
sideration, decided to be conservative in our 
dividend policy, and to repeat last year’s dis- 
tribution to the ordinary stockholders, viz. 
a final dividend of 9 per cent. and a bonus 
of 4 per vent. cash, less tax, making a tow! 
of 18 per cent for the year. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


With regard to the current years 
prospects, we have already had two epoch- 
making events within the last three months— 
victory in war and a_ landslide General 
Election, leaving a Socialist Government 1 
power for the first time in our history. 
What is to be the outcome? I, for one, 
do not even know how to guess; but one 
thing seems certain, that control of all se 
called capitalistic enterprise will not be 
relaxed nor the dead hand of bureaucracy 
lightened. Mr Morrison, when asked what 
he proposed about nationalising brewerles, 
remarked “that they had their eyes on", 
and, with the Carlisle experiment in fron! 
of them, there seems to me no great difficulty 
in doing so if they wish. God help the bee! 
drinker, however, if they do! 


I say that directly private enterprise 30° 
out, the incentive to gain is missing, 2 
with no competitors to keep us trying © 
to get a better beer than the other chap, 
the quality of beer will, and must, suffer. 
The cutput and strength will be control 
to what Whitehall thinks it should be, a4 
not what the public want; the teetotaller 
will want to have a finger in the pie, 
the service in the public house will & 
regulated on Post Office lines. 

The Sapoet and accounts were unanl- 
mously adopted. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchange : London 


“ FINANCIAL News” INDICES 


| Security Indices Yield 
Total | Corres. ee Re ee MO a 
1945 | Bargains | Day = i 

in S.E. 1944 30 Ord. 20 Fixed Old Ord. 
shares* Int.t Consols Shares 
ie oe 5,703 5,899 112-7 166 | 2-87 3-83 
ee ee 5,986 5,341 112-9 136-7 | 2-85 3-83 
. esos 7,167 | 6408 | 112-8 136-6 2 -86 3-82 
MS 6.6 5,706 | 4,435 112-7 136-8 2-80 3-83 
Was 6,122 4,423 112-9 136-7 2-82 3-82 


* July 1, 1935= 100. + 1928 ~ 100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 118 -5 (Apri! 30) ; 
lowest, 107-9 (August 1). 20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 137-9 (April 26); lowest, 136 -2 





(Aug. 1). 
New York 
(WEEKLY INpIcEs) (1935-39= 100) 
1945 | 
a a x pte hee Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
; 8 17 24 
Low | High i : | : 
on rans 1945 1945 | 1945 
24 27 
i 
354 Industrials ......... 108 -6 123°1 116 -6 118-5 | 117-9 
WME odes icce keane 116-1 149-7 132-6 129 -3 | 125-0 
DEES K cd ctseecese 93-2 109 -Oc 107-1 107 -4 105 6 
402 Stocks ..... Site cian’ 106 -7 122-3 116 -2 117-5 116-5 
NE MEY... caevicwes 4-63 4-07 4:31 | 4-26 | (a) 
} 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (c) July 11. (a) Not stated. 
STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Dat_ty INDEX oF 50 ComMON STOCKS 
¥ (1925 = 100) 
1945 | Average Transactions i 1945 Average Transactions 
Mage ET iiivee 141-3 1,210,000 4 Aug. 21..... 7 139 -9 1,160,000 
i Es i tele Closed Closed i, 141-2 760,000 
eS ae | 139-5 1,320,000 
Ro howe 1945: High, 147-3 (June 25). Low, 129-2 (Jan. 23). 2% 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
Septemiber 1, 1945 Capital versions Money 
, £ 
To Shareholders only .............2005 sGpvicnces) >, Sire an 524,812 
By Stock Exchange Introduction...... sda convee’ 452,848 pm 6,314,169 
By Permission to Deal .............0ccceeeeeeees 325,000 é 734,750 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 316. 


i Including Including 
Year (to date) Conversions Conversions 
aus oa Sake danas PE SE PEE a eT 992,147,542 906,368,498 
ae sennns Seed ewenae ease Tee C8 paces ecccccccecccees  1,083,838,495  1,069,044,769 

Destination* Nature of Jorrowing* 

Yeart Brit. Emp. Foreign 

'o date) U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1945... 889,246,900 15,981,145 1,140,453 861,059,356 5,697,393 39,611,749 
1944... 1,066,642,114 = 2,147,721 254,934 1,063,881,631 2,332,789 2,830,349 


* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to August 22, 1945, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


NEW YORK PRICES 


Close Close } Close Close Close - 

5: Aug. Aug. | 3. Commercia: Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 

\. Railroads. 21 4628 «| «and tndustriai 21 28 21 +=28 
Atlantic Coast .. 59 03) | Am. Smelting .. 474 513] Int. Paper...... <7} <8} 


Can, Pacific ..,. 14) 15} | Am. Viscose .... 53) 9554 | Liggett Myers... 944 96) 
Gt. Nthn. Pt. ... 474 493 | Amaconda...... 1} 93} | 


Nat. Distillers... 394 3 
NY. Central... 233 «254 | Beth. Steei..... 76% 81; Nat. Steei...... ‘Ok 13 
ennsyivania.... 34) 374 | Briggs Mfg...... 41} 45} Phelps Dodge... 45) 26% 
Southern.....,. 40% 44 | Celaneseoi Amer 48 52} Proct.Gamble.. £8§ 60 
# | Chrysler....... 114 123$ | Sears Roebuck .. 120 129} 
2% Utilities, ete. | Distillers-Seag... 51} 2 Shel! Union..... 24 25} 
i 


Amer. Tel,...... 178) 180% | Eastman Kodak 176 80 
lnt. Telephone .. 243 264 | Gen. Electric... 44) 46% 
pric Light ... 50} 52} | Gen. Motors .... €6) 703 | 
Cople’sGas.... 83) 84 | InlandSteel.... ‘lj %2 | 
Sth. Cal. Ed... S08 51h | Int. Harvester... 83) 9 


W ic: | West’house E. .. 3345: 
V Union Tel. . 44, 47 | Inter. Nickel.... 31 33} | Woolworth..... 45% 453 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—Making-up operations have domin- 
ated the market this week, yet have involved rather less pressure than 
at first seemed probable. The discount market again secured a large 
allocment of bills—41 per cent., equal to over £53 million—and owing 
‘o the vagaries of the calendar, which made Friday's and Saturday's 
bills 91-day maturities, the market's take-up of the 92-day bills had 


Std. Oil N.J..... 56% 60 
20th Cen. Fox... 27} 28 
United Drug.... 19% 21¢ 
U.S. Steel ...... €53% 70 


7 be Paid for in the first four days of the week. This special source 
3 potential pressure was, however, offset by the fact that, owing to 
e lacking days in February, TDR’s maturing on the last day of that 


month could be paid for on any day from Tuesday to Friday this week 
Moreover, the new TDR issue was reduced to £90 million, against 
nominal maturities of {80 million and actual maturities of about 
£60 million, so that the new money required to be put up by the banks 
was {10 million less than in the previous week. 

Thus, while the short loan position has remained tight, the amount 
of special assistance required has been small. Several discount houses 
sold bills to the special buyer on Monday, but on Tuesday the large 
bank that was making-up called only its ‘‘ bad "’ money and actually 
bought some September bills, so that special aid was not needed. 
On Wednesday, however, the assistance was renewed, and took the 
form of purchases of short maturities through the banks. 

The Bank return reflects this special aid, and also the effect of 
postponement of payments for TDR’s. Bankers’ balances stand 
£11 -1 million higher at the unusually high figure of £238 million, but 
this certainly represents a purely momentary expansion. No more of 
the notes absorbed by the holidays and by VJ celebrations have 
returned : the circulation this week is fractionally higher. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The ‘ollowing rates remained unchanged between August 
22nd and August 29th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed trom 3% October, 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 
days, 14%; 3 months, 1 % 4 months, 14,-14°%; 6 months, 14-1}%. Treasury 
Bills: 2 months, 1-14% ; 3 months, 1-14°%. Day-to-day money, 1-1}%. Short Loans, 
1-14% Bank deposit rates, $%. Discount deposit at call, 4%; at notice, $%. 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged 
between August 22nd and August 29th (Figures in brackets are par on exchange). 


United States. $ (4-863) 4-024-03}, mail transfers 4-02}-033. Canada. $ (4-863) 
4-43-47 mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-224) 17°30-40. Freneh 
Empire. Francs 199%-2003. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. Krona (18-159) T.T. 16 -85-95. 
Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; 
mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. $40-2-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 
84-56% cr. (buying) Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. Pesetas 44-00 
Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 


Market Rates.—The tollowing rates remained unchanged between August 22nd and 
August 29th. 

Egypt. Piastres (97}) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 1743-1844. Belgian 
Gongo. francs 176}-}. China. National $3-3%. tran. RI. 128-130 


Special Accounts are in torce for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK FNCHANGFE RATES 


New York Aug. Aug. | Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug 
on 22 4 24 25 27 28 29 
Cables :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
EARROMR 6 sce 4027 § 4029§ 4023 § 4038 40258 4023 § 40275 
Montreal ..... 90-375 90-440 90-50 90-440 90-440 90-440 90-310 
SIT. 5 30k 23 -50 23 -50 23-50 23 -50 23 -50 25-50 23-50 
Buenos Aires*. 24 -99 24 -96 24 -98 24 -98 24 -98 24 -95 24 -95 
Rio de Janeiro. 5 -25 5 -25 § -25 5-25 5-25 5-25 5-25 
Lisbon ..0.0.. 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 
Barcelona. .... 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 
Stockholm .... 24-95 24 -95 24 -95 24 -95 24 -95 24°95 | 24:95 
~ 


+ Free Rate. § Basic. 
FINANCING E\PENDITURE 
The following table summarises ithe Exchequer returns to 
August 25th, and shows the respective shares of revenue and 
borrowing in meeting expenditure. The items shown as nei are 
given after allowing foc repayments and receipts: 


(£ thousands) 





Total ordinary expenditure ....... 2,148,845 | Total ordinary revenue ......... 1,054,885 

New sinking funds............... 3,667 | Loans raised :— 

Loans repaid :— 3°, Defence Bonds (net) ...... 30,452 
5% Conversion Loan, 1944 ..... 150 3° Savings Bonds, 1965-75... 197,142 
2% Conversion Loan, 1945 ..... 244,843 2}° Nat. War Bonds, 1952-54. 170 

“ Other Debt ” :— 24°, Nat. War Bonds, 1954-56. 86,850 
Internal-(net) $c. 25004. .e0 cers 2,575} 13° Exchequer Bonds, 1950.. 124,431 
es Se ae A 6,831 Nat. Savings Certs. (net)...... 37,000 

Increases in balances. .......ecee6 478 Tax Reserve Certs. (net)...... 74,602 

3% Term. Annuities (net)..... 110,886 

Floating Debt (net) :— 
Sk eee ae 294,193 
Public Dept. AGV........ccctiese 3,870 
Treasusy Deposits............ 326,500 
Miscellaneous receipts......... 66,408 
2,407,389 2,407,389 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Non-Ferrous Metals.—Copper and nickel are no longer subject to 
Combined Raw Materials Board allocation, and purchasing countries 
are free to obtain supplies from any source. Licences to acquire copper, 
nickel and zinc for production for home trade or for export are now 
being considered by the Ministry of Supply Non-Ferrous Metals 
Control without restriction in respect of the type of article to be 
manufactured. 

Fish Landings.—During July, 1,170,357 cwts. of fish of British 
taking were landed in Great Britain. The value of the fish was 
£2,777,919. The figures compare with landings in July, 1938, of 
2,215,081 cwts., of the value of £1,430,444. For the first seven months 
of 1945 landings amounted to 4,678,769 cwts. compared with 12,486,c10 
cwts. in the same period of 1938; their respective values were 
£11,485,639 and £9,049,317. 

The * Economist’” Sensitive Price Index.—There was no change in 
the index (1935=100) during the week ended August 28th. The crops 
component was 140.0, raw materials 200.6, and the complete index 
167.6. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


lor the week ended August 25, 1945, total 
ordinary revenue was /49,197,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £80,065,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £210,000. Thus, in- 
cluding sinking fund allocations of {3,667,334 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£1,144,128,000 against {1,278,952,000 for the 


corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the 


| Exchequer 
| (£ thousands) 





Esti- | a : as 
Revenue ; mate, April | April Week | Week 
11945-4636, |g ended ended 
| tee Aug. | Aug. 
| > as 26, | 25, 
1944 | 1945 1944 1945 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax .....,1350000 329,150 350,773 18,183 15,230 
Serta <2 k docu / 80,000 8,895 9,391 225 200 
Estate, ete., Duties 115,000, 45,292 46,384 2,020 2,260 
Stamps... .2esees 19,000 5,832 9,229 1,610 1,605 
iD<- “ “at hy 500,000 Rk 12,188 890 620 


; 90,775 153,073 9,165 9,582 
Other Inland Rev.| 1,000 110 106)... oe 


' 


Total Inland Rev. 2065000, 591,782 581,144 32,093 29,497 


me 


Customs.......-- 589,000 220,707, 217,060 5,002 5,688 


























Rusibe .. .ciasekes | 541,000 201,068 205,940 14,668 11,545 
Total Customs & 
ees i565 .<c05 '1130000 421,775. 423,000 19,670 17,233 
Motor Duties ....| 30,000 3,674 8,681 
Post Office (Net | 
Receipts) ...... a wae 5 550 200 
Wireless Licences; 4,850 1,090 1,150 
Crown Lands.... 1,000 350 390 
Receipts from Sun- 
dry Loans..... 11,500 2,340 3,702 74 2 


Miscell. Receipts..) 23,000 31,065 36,268 1,375, 2,265 


Tota! Ord. Rev... 3265000 1052076 1054885 53,211 49,197 


| 


Secr-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdeasting 114,100 47,250 46,500 1,800 2,100 





TORRE pissed sts e 3379100 1099326 1101385 55,011 51,297 


\ Issues out of the 
i Exchequer to meet 
i payments 

(£ thousands) 





| Esti- : 
Expenditure mate, April | April Week | Week 
1945 46 3 i . ended | ended 
| ' Aug. Aug. Ans: “—- 
2 25. | 1944 1945 
1944 1945 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 1 

Nat. Debt. .... 465,000 168,006 176,568 2,428 4,152 
Payments to N, 

Iceland........ 11,000 3,237, 3,065 356 213 
Other Cons. Fund i 

Services ....... 8,000, 3,269, 3,726 ... 1 
DE on cocceicwel 484,000 174,512 183,359 2,785 4,366 
Supply Services. . 5084817 2152676 1965487 84,260 75,700 
TORE cords icoce 15568817 2327188 2148845 87,045 80,065 








SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Bricasting 114,100 47,250 46,500 1,800 2,100 


pS ee 5682917 2374438 2195345 88,845 82,165 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue, Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£377,463 to £2,978,379, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
increased the gross National Debt by 
£9,372,495 to £23,430 millions. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
CAD Se COMMON. oon eas cic o's ska ate saeeeule * 100 
Housing (Te:aporary Accommodation) Act, 1944.. 2,000 








2,100 

NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
War Risks Insurance Act, 1939................. 24,000 
Overseas Trade Guarantees..................5. 184 
24,184 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£000's) 
Net Recetrs Net RerayMeNTs 

Nat. Savings Certs 4,100 | Treasury Bills ..... 14,537 
3% Defence Bonds 4,504} 2% Conver. Loan, 
28° Nat. War Bads., SD che se 246+ 550 

“1954-56......... 24,350 | 3% Term. Annuities 1,204 
3°,, Savings Bonds “ Other Debt "— 

1965-75......... $2,600 EGOCOR . osc cess 4,442 
Ways and Means External. ...c.es 721 

Advances ....... 69,865 
Treasury Deposits.. 53,000 
Tax Reserve Certs... 14,774 

203,193 21,454 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 











i i 
| 
, | Ways and | 
| eet | Means Trea- 
_ Advances | sury | Total 
Date (intial genecereinnrenmemtned De- | Float- 
Tt | Baa | Cant | et 
Ten-| | Public | | Banks | 
| der  *“9P | Depts.| Eng- | 
| } | land = 
1944 
Aug. 26 1430-0 2199-0 390-9] ... | 1478-5) 5498-4 
5 
May 26 1500-0 2173-4 458-2] 10-2 | 2063-0) 4304-9 
June 2 '1520-0 | Not available j 
» _9 (1540-0) - a 
» 16 1560-0 - ‘ 
» 23 1580-0 a : 
» 30 1600-0 2188-2 596-4] 36-5 | 2075-5 6496-7 
July 7 1620-0 | Not available | 
» 14 16400 _ . 
» 21 1660-0 3 : 
» 28 1680-0, 25096, slo-5] ... [uses 6632 € 
Aug. 4 /1690-0 Not availa 
» 11 /1690-0) j ‘ j 
» 18 |1690-0 “i 
» 25 1690-0 2285-0 579-6| 0-7 | 2185-5) 6740-8 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
; Per 
Assoum Average | Cent. 
eee bs fe Rate Allotted 
Tender i ie | of Allot- | at 
‘Appl ment | in. 
| Offered, tos Atlotted! Rate 
1944 Yo oe 
Aug. 25 110-0 | 202-9; 11040 | 20 2-84 | 34 
5 | | 
Mav 25 | 130-0 222-7 | 130-0 | 20 0-37 | 41 
june 1 | 1300! 244-4 1300, 20 0-12 32 
| 8 | 130-0, 238-7 | 130-0! 20 0-04 32 
. 15 | 130-0 | 252-0 | 1300, 20 0-39 | 39 
» 22 130-0 | 222-7 1300) 19 11-68 | bo 
» 29 | 130-0 | 222-5 | 130-0} 20 0-78 48 
july 6 | 130-0 | 215-01 1300! 20 0-54 | 48 
» 13 130-0 | 230-7) 1300) 1911-85 | 3 
» 20 130-0 | 229-1 | 1300 | 19 11-99 38 
» 27 | 130-0 | 224-3) 130-0) 20 00-18 42 
Aug. 3 130-0 | 246-3 130-0) 19 11-76 0 
» 10 | 130-0} 242-2 | 130-0! 1911-85 | 33 
» AT) 1300 227-0 | 130-0) 2 0-12 | 4 
». 24 | 130-0) 2245) 1300) 20 0-58 | 41 


On August 24 applications at £99 14s. lld. for bills 
to ve paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday of the following week. were accepted as to 
about 41 per cent. of the amount applied for, and ap- 
plications at higher prices were accepted in full. Ap- 
plications at £99 15s. for bills to be _ for on Friday and 
Saturday were accepted in full. £130 millions of Tre 

Bilis are being offered for August 31. For the wee' 
ended September 1 the banks will be asked for Treasury 
deposits tc the maximum amoun’ ot £90 millions 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 

(£ thousands) 





| 5°, i 3% j 
Week 5 | ° _~ {0 i 24% 
ended NSC | poo het |War da 
! 1 
1945 | pee rye ie 
June 19 | 4,348 | 1,698 5,259 16,561 
» 2% | 4,001 | 1,443 4,046 | 5,755 
uly 3 3,883 | 1,600 59,914 12,505 
, 10 5,548 | 2,946 7,812 10,484 
» | 3346 | 2,102 8,175 6,581 
, 24 | 3,647 1,799° | 6,092 5,529 
» Sh | 3645 | 1622 | 4,775 5,977 
Aug 7 | 2974 | 1,548 3,679 | 6,342 
» 4 | 2607. | 1235 | 8233 | 4481 
» PL | $259 | 1556 | 12,671 8,104 
ee ad es ae eee 8,048 
| RE | a ae a 
Totals ‘ i | 
_to date —1,423,575* | §36,834* |2,117,892t§ 3,074,531§ 
* 300 weeks. + 243 weeks. 


$ Including all Senes. 

{Interest 'ree ans received by the Treasury up to 
August 28th amounted to a total value of £72,073.320 
Up to Aug. 25 principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount £255 620,000 nas been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 


AUGUST 29, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
f 


Notes Issued : 
In Circln. ... 
In Bankg. De- 


partment .. 


{ 
Govt. Debt... N15 9 
1325,914,258 | Other Govt. 11,015,109 


Securities .., 1338 3 
24,333,575 | Other Secs.... eas 


Silver Coin ... 12/537 


Amt. of Vid. 
Issue Sats ois 1350000. 999 
Gold Coin and ; 
Bullion {at 

172s. 3d. per 

oz. fine). ... 247,833 


1350,247,833 1350,247.83; 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


f 
14,553,000 | Govt. Sees... . 


: / 
9 Capital 272,107,764 


OBt... cs. 3,455,707 | Other = Sees. : 

Public Deps.*. 16,044,021 | Discounts and 
aad ns ee Advances... 7178 9%) 
ther ps. : Securities.... 23 1K0/Nes 
Bankers..... 238,165,062 ate " = 
Other Accts... 54,994,227 30,338, 35) 
ctinatenartommnen MARE 24,333,575 

293,159,289 | Gold & Silver 
SEB vice cie 432,325 
327,212,017 327,212.01 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Comunissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


1944 1945 








Aug. | Aug. | Aug. Aug 
30 15 22 29 


Issue Dept. : 


Notes in circulation ..... 1146 -0 1327 -2 1325 6 1325.4 
Notes in banking depart- | 
EE is won etl ike be» nk galls 4-2 23-0 246 4, 
Government debt and 
securities® ........... 1199 -4 1349 -3. 1349-41405 
Other securities......... 0-6 0-7 06 4 
PE tbh cktew cee ees « 0:2 0-2 O2 62 
Valued at s. per fine os. | 168/-) 172/3 172/38 179} 
Banting Dept.: 
Deposits : | 
GRO io 6ss snes HOUSE ae 14-4 11-4 9-8 16: 
SNE 5 oc deen's csendce | 201-9 210-7 227-1 238. 
Ss thane cekisankhis 56-2 56-0 55:5 550 
_ Total... ..ccsesccevecoes | 272-5 278-1 292-3 3092 
Securities : | 
Governmént.......:.... | 203-3 258-6 269-2 2724 
Discounts, etc........... |. 623. 32:3 523 1 
EE neta Sob v 6 .aip ila } 25-2 116 108 22 
Ns 0c) 645505 20a Oe | 234-7) 272-4 285-2 5314 
Banking dept. res. ........ | 55-8) 23-6 25-1 44 
o s i 4 ) 
oe | oO ° 6 
“ Proportion ”............ 20-4 84 85 840 


* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital £14,553,00 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,300 million to £1550 
million on July 3, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 











Week | Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
| — 
Aug. Aug. Ang. 
’ 25, | 26, 25, 


1944 | 1945 1944-15 
' 


Working days :-— 6 6 200 19 
Birmingham....... 1,724 1,676 61,1355 58,515 
Bradford.......... 1,871 2,789 60,806 61,706 
Rr arr 667 864 22,177 23,785 
aaa 705 883 20,406 24,488 
Sete’ ...dosutes 1,450 1,021 40,278 40,82 
Leicester.......... 791 856 27,750 | 29,681 
Liverpool ......... 5,849 5,757 174,304 177,411 
Manchester........ 3,197 2.969 114,619 115,514 
Newcastle......... 1,523 1,898 59,053 59,250 
Nottingham....... 361 499 14,081 | 16,179 
Sheffield .......... 798 888 32,305 51,688 
Southampton...... 254 276 = «5,445 6,601 
TS FOwas ... 8056 05% | 19,187 20,376 632,458 645,648 
bisadaccitlatiean etcetera ee 
SMD . snnwesibinse 6,943 | 8,056 258,421 274,49 


GOLD AND SILVER : 

The Bank of England’s official buying price ‘0 = 
remained at 172s, 3d. per fine ounce throughout " 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine oun 
have been 25}d. for cash and for two months. The Ne" 
York market price of the silver remained at 44} 
per ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion pr 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
r per 
Fing Tole: Luu Fine fou 
1945 a. Ss. 4 
Aug. 23. ...... pe6eee leas Market closed 
Gms. ie davlatiee. 8 3 63 4 a 
ii ab 04 V dele s divdhsie No trading 
i, Ai daahs ponbite a 69 0 us 
Bi hckietnend ss ons as 70 8 8 ° 


tp WM ocyes ev tosdevtve ws 122 9 
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OVERSEAS BANK BANK OF FRANCE 
RETURNS Million Francs “Million Belgian Fra, 
nae May . May ay | Au : Aug. _ re ee a By Yon By Ya Oy ee 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE hae | 2H | Sh | 2 | 9 Say | Aue | Ane) Ae 
Million $’s eee EE Eas dan ca Gs | 75,151 em 75,151 75.151 Assets “1945 | 19% | 194s | 1083 
—j7 USF. R. Banks Aug. | Aug. Aug. | Aug. — discounts and = na ak se secdeccescoers \5, [oe * 7 , i 83 ,219 
; 244, 9, | 16, | 23, advances ........... 27,987 26,443 26,777 30,577 SRS SEERARGS «- » - 22-0» oa 
ReEsot —_ and due 1944 1945 1945 1945 Advances to State : 6 = Private loans and discounts. 495 ‘S38 541) 
T rom Treas SITITTEE'. Jg089 171979 17/969 17'929 | (a) In occupation costs. 426,000 426.000 426,000 426,000 LiaBiLitizs 
Total cash TeServeS..sceoes-| 272; 212 215 210 z a y advances.. 31,350 19,750 Nil Nil oe Rilsesasceetoones re | 60, 201 61,079 61, 696 61, 654 
: sesee. 15,592 21,909 21,868 22,296 ixed advances..... 54,508 54,508 54,258 54,358 n 
ee oon aa see 15,709 22,266 22'184 22,698 Liawitirtes (a) Govt. accounts ....... | tgirls 
Total pesOUPORS ..0006 veces. 36,538 42,326 42,649 43,040 . eran Sande ened; 580,794 549,855 444,475 450,909 __{0) Private accounts. ..... 1,301 4,085 3,616 4,700 
posit total.......... 37,558 51,093 144,076 140,450 Aa 
R. saps Ebb 19,521 23,473 23,555 23,694 (a) Government accs.. . . 752 773 102,755, 98,589 SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
et mr. bank res. .eees-- 900 1,140 1,200 1,050 Other accounts ....... 56,806 50,320 41,321 41,861 
Mr, bank res. dep. ..seeee+- 12,922 14,832 15,008 14,993 cision . ae Million Swiss Frs. 
covt. d 8B. .onsee eeccee 549 38 98 67 J K ccctasinecneanitinililiitiasatappamenaied 
Satan: ca Se0 ti l.. 15,237 16,958 17,045 17,220 AL BAN oP IRELAND ar July July | (ae) | Aug. 
Total liabilities .....+. veees 36,538 ao ae ae ________ Million &’s : y Assets 1944 1948 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
nave — Meet econ eye 54 -8%,, 44 6% 44-35%, 43 8% = Aug. —_ | Aug. o— awey.c secconte — : — — — ;, =. 2 
ANK AN 7 P z ’ oreign exc ange... eal ‘7 
RESOURCES ASSE i . . - « ° 
Monetary gold stock........ 20,947 20,151 20,130 20,088 | Gold......... ae ee 65 145, 265 2 65 Po ean eae heal 6 7 10 78 29.1 194 
Treasury & bank currency... 4,122 4,197, 4,200 4,201 — yee SOUR <a ccadnes | 23-97, 28-67 28-67 28-67 Securities..........5, 64-2 63°6 63-6 63-7 63-7 
LIABILITIES Sterling balances........... ' 1-80 1-28 1-45 1-41 LIABILITIES { 

Money in circulation........ 23,047 27,269 27,351 27,506 : _ LiaBiLiries Notes in circulation . .|2975 -8|3436 -5'3522 -2'3488 -8 3457 -6 
Treasury cash and dep. ..... _ 2,953) 2,807 2,656 2,919 Notes in circulation .... .+++| 28°81 33-21 33-45 33-44 Other sight liabs.....{ 236 - 5 1189 +3 1104 -8 1154 -6 1215 -9 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 

Aug. 14, Aug. 28, Aug. 14 Aug. 28 | Aug. 14, Aug. 28, 
94 1945 ‘Yo45 ‘Tos | ‘foes 1945 
CEREALS AND MEAT TEXTILES—coninued } MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAIN, ete. COTTON —continued | CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 
Wheat s s. d. s. d. Cloth, Overall Cloth, St} in. s. d, ae in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a). 
No. 1 N. Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. St. J... 58 3 58 3 52 x 50, 22’s & 16's. 67 0 67 0 s. d. s. da 
_ Gaz. = oe cwt. (€)....00. 14 10 13 8 — = - 80 x 46, aiasian si 6-ton loads and upwards per ton 57 0 71 (9 
ur per 's PS canveoces 1 95 CHEMICALS 
Straights d/d London ...... 40 0 4 0 FLAX ton) s 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (6 24467 249 beanie ik. We Toa’ A t Acid, Oxalic, net........ per ton > -- ; - oe 
Oats (e) ,, ” 16 1 15 9 Pernau HD ........... sisevias am Nom. Y Mi - d. 
Maize, Argentine, per G0 «cadens 10/0/0 10/0/0 HEMP (per ton)—Manilla, spot » Tartaric, English, tess 5%. . Ib. ‘ . 3 6 
MEAT—Beef, per 8 ib— 5 4 5 4 — eeeee HASesecseavvesssece Nom. Nom. Ammonia, Sulphate..... perton 9/11/6 9/11/6 
English long sideS....eeceeeess { 6 7 6 7 OUTE (per ton)— Nitrate of Soda......... perton 10/14/0 10/14/0 
Imported hinds 6 0 6 0 Daisee 2/3 c. and t. Dundee. . 39/5/0 59/5/0 Potash, Sulphate eovese. per ton 18/15/0 18/15/90 
po seteeeeeeeeens _* . 3 a a Soda Bicarb............ perton 11/0/0  11/0/0 
Mutton, per 8 lb.—English...... 8 4 8 4 Common 8 ib. cops. (per spindle) 8 5} 56 5) Soda Crystals .......... per ton 5/7/6 6/7/6 
ee EE On a 5 2 5 2 10/40 Hessians, per } ag ee eeees « O7-75 07-75 COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib.......... 8 0 8 0 (ve tiessians, por rd. ee cevcccee 05:96 05-% BEE Guldiaipieniidsicneiun ae Sen Nom. 
su 
SACON—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 ae we lk HIDES aie: oe 
HAMS—(per cwt.\—Green........ 147 0 147 0 —. ae . : 2 “9 Wet ed Aistraan, }40/ 50h O 78 O 73 
SISAL ‘on)— rican, spot— s. . | a a 
OTHER FOODS TRAM. -cccctcecasee ,.. © & 3 Dap tape on Fy i ere oa 9 iy 0 ly 
ere hac i bi Rapp 151 4 151 4 * a Sl tiie. : : = English & Welsh Market Hides— - 0 6 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— Australia std Boke 10 er ce Or 4 it Best heavy ox and heifer ...... { 0 if 0 8} 
Imported swsssecloisiieciiisi: 98 299 2 | Cape serd. average snow whites. 298,30), | MEATWER (per ib) — 9 
anne oe ass N.Z. serd 2nd pieces, 50-56's..... 24 244 Sole Bends, 8/14 !b.......0.0.6 24 43 
Acera, g.f. ...... cstehenocen eee 45 0 45 0 4's: 4 sie a ta 
Grenada fine ..........ssc00- gO) 81 0 seemeaategs*ersetome ss = = Shoulders, Insole to Weiting ...-) 2 4 2 4 
EGGS (per 120)—English ........ 149 4 9 48's average carded .........044 31 31 ee hedericddescetdnins Teh cw 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ....+. 64 0 64 0 44’s prepared..............05 oe 29} 293 110 1 10 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— es MINERALS a se Dressing Hides ..........+--0-: 2 4 2 4 
; Engi... shatadenies iiss 8 79 a ee a 410 4 10 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gai.)— 
R (per cwt.)— ™, muralty .e.+ssee- 47 7 477 Motor Spirit, England & Wales... 110 1 8 
Cental, oe prpt. shipm. Durbam, best ges, fob. Tyas a ~ 42 5 (6) Kerosene, ven eae se : o . ll} 
eee eeoseronee eee eee ’ oes eof 5 43 «5 INA Vill. w see 
Ravine Lonpox— IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— (b) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ........ 49 10 4910 =| Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d....... 143 0 143 0 ex road tank waggons..... 1 1 6% 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic anal asia Bars, Middlesbrough bo Geees 30 0 30 0 ~ a | in buik England and . 
consumption .......eee0. cove Steel, rails, heavy ....sseeeseees 290 6 290 6 
West India Crystallised.....++.. So on Tinpiates, (home ic. 14x 20)... 29 9 29 9 Ser eeerttrestingsees 
TOBACCO oar ib. si NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton : seeereeees : eeeees 42/0/0 42/0/0 
Isdian ainaned ond ‘unsteumed 10 10 Copper (c)—Electrolytic ....... 62/0/0 62/0/0 ROSIN (per ton)—American...... 45/0/0 45/0/0 
thetadss peamph aa eh Ce kt | Deen ce oa Bee aes | Metre a a 
stemmed ......... baasosesde 3 6 3 6 Iter (d)—G.0.B., s econces 6 anfafO 31/5/0 ubviptiate 9 
aaa Aluminium, ingots and bars..... ee woe SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange.. 205/0/0 200/0/0 
EXxTi . / / a : 
Raw, Po Panama sos ov0as 44 = = 4 Antimony, English, 99% ....... s/o Asie VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 62/0/0 62/0/0 
o Stiga, FGF. wcccccccccces ; : Linseed, FAW ccccceseccacece eee 
Yams, 36's Ring Beams ......-. 25°24 25-24 Wolfram, Empire.......per unit "5 79/9 /0/0 Diet: SIE Saccccsnsc0.cceee ;  85/0/0 —-88/0/0 
» anne Cop Weft ......ss0. 24°31 24°31 Platinum, refined ........per 0z. 68/io/0 esyto/o Cotton-seed, crude ............- saare e/a 
» eas Egyptian).... 3% -50 36 -50 / Cocomrit, GFUGs 2... ccccccccccce 
Cloth, + Ber. 100 vader Quicksilver ...........per 76 Ib. {§$/15/0 69/15/0 ee ee ek 42/5/0 42/5/0 
in. Printer, 64 x 64, s. d. s d ° . aoe ~ — . Ol Cakes Linseed, Indian ex-mili 11/2/6 11/2/6 
ae 43 10 43 10 GOLD (per fine ounce)..... Soucee 4 Seeds, Linseed— 
Cambric Shirting, 32} in. GENES (pe Sno cunce)— SE Hi tleis dienkndssas<ss 40/0/0  37/0/0 
72 x 60, a's "& 24's.. = 60 | 60 7 CRON, ncn enagansscd des SC iameot 2h 2 CONS igicb 266 daccsccssive 34/5/00  34/5/0 
* Nominal, + 7s. per ton net per bags, jute sacks charged 1s. 94., credited ls. 6d. on return. Be Sete PS peters, bs sates, see 
Price is at niger premises. Toel uding im duty and delivery charges. (e) Average for weeks ended Aug. 11, 1945, and Aug. 25, 1945. 
“) . “ ) Price at wee Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered works. 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
; Aug. 28, Aug. 14, Aug. 28, Aug. 14, Aug. 28, 
niin Aviat’ “Yeas ities bas ass J 1945 (1945 
( bushel)— Cents Cents MISCELLANE (per Ib. ts ts MISCELLANEOUS Ib.) —cont. Cents Cents 
Wheat, re 1643 } 1644 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra (ctéehkdiees 8-81 8-81 (per ) 
n  Winnipeg......0...eee0 ala ils Coftee, NY. cash— Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet ...... t t 
Ls 8°, Peres oe Rio, a seeeeesesee 
S is ss 5h ale a eat Sena Pe 8 soe trssoee 1st 1st oo 2) N.Y., Cuban Cents., 96 
Barley Salone se eeeecees ; $ t Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot... 23-21 23-04 | deg. spot ......0 seer eeeees 3°74} 3-744 
METALS Peete a » Am . mid., Sept Ricerannee 22 -69 22 -57 Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, t.o.b, 
oa fee i see Cotton Oil, N.Y., Dec.........+5 14-10 14-10 Sr a et ae t ' 
tea poems a 52 -00 52-00 Lard, Chicago....... yack déde « t t 
Lead, N.Y, WUE hon Secon nck 6 -50 6 -50 Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per Moody’s Index of staple com 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot’. 8-25 8-25 SNR cas coop 5hs Was bes p08 117 117 modities, Dec. 31. 1931=100.. 254-8 254-3 
¢ Trading suspended. t Nominal. 
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; Year Total 
Coapeny Ended | Profit 
Breweries, &c. £ 
Ril See EES . 65 co pass ccoacse | June 30) 23,982 
CR err erie re + ; June 30 | 53,487 
Colchester Brewing Co.............00, ; June = i 38,772 
Empwess Brewery. ........2..sccecees j os 51,757 
Hancock (William) & Co.............. = 31, 326,975 
Lichfield brewery onde debh defy weed | Fune 32,075 
Parker’s Burslem Brewery ........-+++ | June 485,367 
Seager Evans & Co. ............+.06 | Mar. 31 324,020 
Showell’s Brewery Co.........s000-05-+ | June 30 54,833 
Stretton’s Derby Brewery ......+.+++-+ June 30 243,254 
Tamplin & Son’s Brighton ............ April 30 612,914 
Watney, Combe, Reid & Co. .......... June 30 2,082,866 
Wells’ Watford Brewery. .........+.++ | Mar. 31 28,758 
Coal, tron and Steel 
Briggs (Henry), Son & Co......s50006. meg 30 81,816 
Fisher & Ludlow .........ee++seeeees | Mar. 31; 726,651 
Head, Wrightson & Co. ......5+-2eee. 1 April 30 228,899 
Financial, Land, &c. i 
Acsociated British Properties WS. ..e.seeey | Mar. 353i 180,016 | 
Bechuanaland Exploration Co. ........ Mar 31 32,318 
Briggs (Henry), Son & Co. (Trust)..... | _ 30 13,597 
Consolidated Sisal Estates of E. Africa | Mar. 31 51,875 
Eastern Internat). Rubber & Prod. Trust | June 30 5,222 
Investment Corporation of C: — vues April 30 17,002 
Motor, Aviation, & 
Morris Motors Limited ..........++e+- | Dec. 31 | 3,198,723 | 
oil 
Phoenix Oil and Transport ......+-.-+- Dec. 31 6,037 
Rub | 
Angio-Sumatra Rubber.......-+.++0++ May 31 | 1,069 
Bertram Consolidated Rubber......... Mar. 31 2,461 
Craigielea Rubber Plantations......... | Mar 31 4,596 
Dahan Rubber Estates (1935)........- | Dec. 31 49 
Kampong Kuantan Rubber.........-+ | Dec. 31 | 628 
Lambak Rubber............-..eeee+0 | Mar. 31 | 351 
Mount Austin (Johore) Rubber........ | Mar 31) 1,852 
Patani Para Plantations...........+-+ | Mar. 31 615 
Prang Besar Rubber Estate..........- Mar. 31 | 1,077 
Straits Plantations. ............seee0+ | Mar. 31 | 1,159 
Sungei-Timah Estate (Perak) .......-- | Mar. 31 1,691 
Shippin 
British India Steam Navigation ....... Sep.30,'43 204,574 
Coast Lines Limited ...........++e0+% Dec. 31 500,884 
Shops and Stores 
International Tea Company’s Stores ... | April 28 | 1,051,684 
Norvic Shoe Co... ....csesscecesevcee une 30 228,585 
Owen & Robinson ..........-+-+-000+ fay 31 11,204 
Tea 
Moerell Tee Ga. . 5.6m. oss ce eeececensy Dec 31 28,957 
Dimbula Valley (Ceylon) Tea Co,...... Dec. 31 172,279 
Hornsey Tea Estates Co. .......ee000+ Mar. 31 é 
Namdang Tea Co. ...:....-ssecccecee Dec 31 165,734 
Southern India Tea Estates.........++ Feb 28 | 25,545 
} 
Telegraphs and Telephones | 
Anglo-Portuguese Telephone .......++. Dec. 31 | 575,882 
Textiles 
Kelsall & Kemp........-+s00+ seeeeee | June 3 102,958 
Trusts : 
*\itsa Investment Trust........40« esee | May 31 37,091 
Continental & Industrial Trust ........ | May 31 139,676 
Edinburgh and Dundee Investment.... | June 30 158,402 
Second Clydesdale Investment ........ i July 1 | 56,824 
Chird Scottish American Trust ........ | July 2 93,531 
Other Companies 
Aeroplane & Motor Aluminium Castings Mar. 31°44 35,359 
Associated British Engineering ........ | Mar. 31 36,862 
Basset (Geo.) & Co... 2.2. 000.ssc0ce0 Mar. 31! 177,890 
Bristol Industries. ......2...e.seesece | Mar. 31 66,525 
British Oil and Cake Mills ...........+ | Dec. 31 1 
Cossor (A. C.) Limited ..........s.00. Mar. 31 | 150,032 
Country Life Limited .......-.....++ - Mar. 31} 21,35 
Downing (G. H.) & Co... ......+.-000. | Mar. 31 71,131 
Eastwood Flettons............+..+06+ | Mar. 31 6,739 
Eastwood Humber Cement ........... | Dec. 31 29,949 
Eastwoods Cement .........-...+s008 | Dec. 31 42,524 
Zastwoods (Lewes) Cement ........... Dec. 31 19,939 
Gabriel, Wade & English ............. May 31 101,430 
Gloucester Railway Carriage, &c. ...... May 31 203,024 
GOUGING TURES «woop otc asconvagen i $6,512 


Press 
Howden (James) & Co 
London Palace (1921) 
en Ss OSs 5 hc wknd ed? 5s open ene 
Manchester Dock and Warehouse. ..... 
Manchester Ship Canal Warehousing. . . 
Metal Closures . 
Metal Industries Limited 
Pegepeen CRON noosa 0 Si ceeds 
North Central Wagon ................ 
Ragusa Asphalt Paving .............. 
Richardson, Westgarth & Co. ......... 
Roberts (Charles) OM cs eviwnscewen 
Silenthiec Linited: .. . .. sie diw. eds exe 
United Premier Oil & Cake 
Wales Limited . 5... .scovss.taawe ced 
Williams (Clifford) & Son............. 
Wilson Brothers Bobbin Co. ....... asd 


Totals (£000's) : 

January 1, 1945, to August 7, 1945 .... 
August 7, 1945, to August 29, 1945..... 
January 1, 1945, to August 29, 1945.... 





No. of Cos.) 
74 | 


84 | 
1,458 





| 





| 


298,264 
16,167 
14,431 


+ Free of Income Tax 


Deprecia- 
tion, ete 


99.497 


5,066 | 
| ja97 





39,362 


j 


80,000 


2,756 | 
520 


18,035 


13,119 | 


ES Ry ea ae 
ae 6. @ 


‘L359 
162/061 | 


vee | 
9,500 | 
12,000 | 
6,000 
5,728 
34,010 | 


see i 


21,795 
661 
22,456 


i8;000 | Dr 


Net 
Profit 


Interest 


645,549 


Dr23,967 
Dr. 578 


204,574 


Available 


' after Deb. 


149,884 | 


198,298 
$2,324 
4,533 


12,592 


40,383 


17,181 
45,033 
53,728 
18,747 
33,508 


8,528 | 


ae 1730 | 
123014 


for 


Distribu- | 


tion 


144,817 | 
158,843 | 
57,405 | 


11,516 


935,323 


122,708 | 


5,352 


57,396 | 

26,923 | 
Dr. 5,976 | 

4,968 


20,568 
87,401 
9,536 
6,253 
3,528 
6.763 


255,952 
323,561 


st. 


{| 
{} 
i| 


523,943 || 


158,041 
12.714 


19,556 | 


18,311 | 


3,504 


54,467 | 
9,914 | 


91,575 


79,667 


36,628 | 
154,045 | 


80,327 
39,095 
47,601 





us 607 
7,653 
224,260 


<< 





te 
w 
4 
ca) 


7,959 
225,000 


145,000 
97,125 | 


105,385 
48,000 
2,100 


383 
5,784 
600 


"438 


14,350 


11,812 
29,333 
16,706 
7,875 
6,400 


1,517 


26,643 | 


Appropriation 
Ord Rate | To Free 
Div. 5 Reserves 
é % £ 
6,140 20. | 1,500 
15,000 . es 
4,682 7k | 
35,857 (a) | i | 
25,740 Ee 20,000 
9,150 10 j ‘as 
36,900 18 | use 
36,937 | ae | 20,000 
11,000 274 | uis 
48,750 32) atob 
16,275 14 | 5,000 
324,791 20.4 ie 
26,625 7h 50,000 | 
45,000 15 5,528 
9,450 6 10,000 | 
11,516 4 (a) > | 
7,372 3} 
12,787 | 6} sel 
8,050, 5 2,000 
463,750 , 17+ 
57,432 6 
J 5 
| 
93,000 | 12 
16,000 | 20 
3.500 | 20 
11,725 | 15 a 
13,801 | 7} ie 
960 | 8 | sms 
7,817; 10 | 4,000 
Sane 8 hf 5,000 
| 
51,975 8 
23,062 10 
4,725 3 5,694 
16,000 3 wee 
22,275 9 10,000 
6,300 6 4,572 
21,333 20 5,500 
2,500 5 pi 
6,100 8 2,000 
25,000 | 20 10,000 
17,000 §=10 5,000 
105,000 3t 40,000 
62,500  12}+ a 
5,000 5 5 
5,000 5 oie 
5,000 5 o. 
2,687 5 i 
33,100 10 2 
19,687 7 2: 
20, 12 
Tk 1 
5 
750 3 
25 
9 iad 
62,500 ay 10,000 
4: 10,000 
" as 
36,020 20 20,000 
25 ese 
15 
5,000 10 
25 
8 





(a) Rate nee stated. 
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Preceding Year 
Total Net 
Profit Profit 

£ { 
25,888 | 9,531 
53,578 20,189 
40,067 7,904 
51,195 41,295 
990 54,437 
32,249 12,668 
478,517 49,285 
327,945 67.756 
55,577 17,916 
240,332 | 55.259 
564,980 67,683 
1,994,191 | 437,534 
30,554 | 4,313 
79,332 | 77,470 
718,163 | 103.210 
204,283 21,533 
180,042 | 12,292 « 
26,396 | 8,063 
14,775 | 14.362 
50,427 | 13,824 
3,292 2,456 
18,019 5,026 
2,853,284 | 505,163 
6,250 | Dr23,759 | 
1,179 | Dr. 1,820 
pve 1,765 | 
4,004 | 1,176 | 
56 | Dr. 1,320 | 
151 | 641 | 
450 | 120 | 
1,646 | 194 | 
810 | 98 
950 | —3,741 | 
1,224 | Dr. 4,591 
170 727 
' 
| 
201,234 201,234 
389,317 | 166,317. 
958,761 | 205,375 | 
230,917 | 77. 854 | 
11,194 6,145 | 
{ 
| 
37,573 13,089 | 
131,204 18,264 | 
6,092 1,441 | 
167,927 12,747 
33,933 9,007 
550,278 | 52,126 
98,961 3h,094 
58,334 17,717 
136,632 43,834 
157,112 52,773 
55,691 18,224 
91,492 31,787 | 
| 
36,073 8,693 | 
| 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 





~ Prices, | | Yield A, A,* * | Viel 
“ c . 1 B, ® P. ——— ee 
Jan. — “| Name of Security - “—- = 4 Aug. an, Pee 28) has two Haun AlLiAw. 1 Price . | Price, | View, 
| r , , 24 1 i} Iv N f _ Au 
“fiigh | Low | 1945 | 1945 1945 1945 Fi ee 8 eee m met ante | 21, a | on 
| 1 (comet. eet PS ee | 19485 | 1945 | 1948 
88} 1] Consols 28% ....0.0+2.0.0. 87 87 187 > 2 : % % |, Iron, Coal and at 
111g | 1098 | Consols 4% (after 1957). 1103 108 10 : . . fe 50/7) 1 4 al 8 d| suk Set | sao 1 sess [és a. 
102} | 1018 || Conversion 24% 1944-49. . 102 102 015 ® 54, 40/- 1b 34 a ||Bolsover Colhery Ord. £1. | 45 3 
3H | IOI {Conversion 3° 2948-53.... |} r02Axdl dozgmd! 1-3 4 | 218-7 Tails | “eey | eea] SFR LGromn one) ee a | 44/44 | 46/20} 6 10 6 
107 4 | 105$ || Conv. 3)% (aiter 1961) .... || 106 | 1054xd) 1 6 9 | 3 6 7 iyo | 6g) 4a 6 blicammell Lard Ord. Stk. §/-!| “9/3 oye | 3 es ot 
1008 ‘ '| Exchequer Bds. 13% 1950.. 100 f 100% O1Ibn 140 26/3 176 |} 3a 5 b lColvilles Ord, Stk. ea 22/9 ai). 5 0 0 
99, | 9% | Fuoding 24% 1956-61... 08 ij oe 117212 0 100/75 | 82/6 || 5 @{ 15 biCory (Wm.) Ord. Sth. {1.. || 86/3 ae 619 3 
1024 | 201, || Funding 23% 1952-57... 102 wit} 145 | 214 3 Waive | sa 8 ¢} 8% c}\Dormon Long Ord. {1...... 2 + wean a? 
j014} | 100} || Funding 5% 1959-69. ..... 1014 101% a 219 10 ry 54/6 4a 7 b \Guest Keen &c. Ord. Stk. £1) 38/- 39/- Sie 
1158 | 113} || Funding 4% 1960-90...... 114 14h, | 019 6 | 310 7 | i007. 28/- 15 6b} Tha |/Hadtields Ord. Stk. 10/- . 28/6 | 30 7n ie 
1034 | 1015 |! Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58 Po 102 1028 1 510 sis 8 i 15/4 }) 6 6 7 ¢ |Harland & W. Ord. Stk. £1. i 18/6 me 710 0 
Wl} | 100§ || War Bonds 23% 1945-47... 101 1014 | O11 2 ¢ 66 hte 19/9 |i als 51 b | Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. £1) 21/- 92/3 : 10 9 
1024 | 101 \) War Bonds at ce 1946-48... 101 101 015 9 . Ss +: 7 ais i t4h0/ t2ha |Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. f1..|  45/- 45/1 3 3 9 
1024 | 1003 i Wi ar Bonds 2 1949-51... 00k 10143 018 7 29 2 | 30) 46/6 | 12}¢ 12} ¢ Stewarts and Lloyds Def £1]) 49/9 sore ; 1 0 
104 | 100} |) War Bonds 2 of 1951-53... 10O0fad) 1O1jxd) 1 1 10 29 5 Hee /¢ | 24/3 || se Be j Summers (J.) ‘A’ Ord. Stk. {|} 25/- 25/ 19 0 
a ES War Bonds 21°% 1952-54... || 100adl 10x01 1 3°3 |.2 9 8 52/6 | 41/9 || 8 6) 4 a Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk fi.) ye | see 153 9 
1 | BO0t War Bonds 246% 195e-86.-: | hod] “Soe™4] 2S 8 [218 8 Aes | 10/8 dap} 22h eHtbomas and Bard. Ona /8:/ Liye | 12/3 | 6 3 8 
102% | 100% || Savings Bds. 5% 1955-65... 1013 101% 10.6 219 3 | 28/1) | 22/6 |} Sho 2}a WU nited Steel Ord. Stk. {1...|| 23/4 | 24/ 16 0 
lt a I Savjoas oe 3% “0 a. 1004xd| 100%xd} 1 9 5 oie 3 20/6 16/3 i 4a 6 b jViekers Ord. Stk. 10/-..... i 17/- 11/3 ; = : 
|| Savings Bds, 3° oh 100 1] | Textil 
114} 1123 t Victory Bonds oy ees 1134,xd 113% - : ” ; . = ; 15/4} | 11/6 Nile Nil ¢ Bleachers poe Ord, Stk. al 14/6 14/3 . 
103% | 1024 | War Loan 3% 1955-59..... 103} 103} 1551328 7 | 2/- | 23/2 1 @ ef 8 c\Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. {1 2676 | 26/3 Nil 
105} 1034 War Loan 310, aft. 1992... 104 104 139 37 8 1! aay 4 | SO/- || Nidc} 15 ¢ \|British Celanese Ord. 10/-.. \ 31/- a7 316 0 
oy | 984 Sec wnrienere oo 06 97 in 3 2 Lous | 48/1) || 5 6]  3$a Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. {1../) 53/1} 1 52/6 ; 16 6 
=a > ene tenet Sie | ee el. ie ourtainlds Ord. Stk. £1. “| eye} sve {216 ° 
Prices, | jan. Ito Aw. 26, Price, | Price, | Yield, || 27/4) | 2/6 ah4] 205 Penci Sepia Cad. D..-) SS %/3 | 218 0 
Year 1944 1945 Name of-Securit Aug Aug. Aug. i | 21/6 Sic 4 c¢|\Fine Cotton Spns. Ord. £ 25/6 | 25/3 0 
f | y 2), 28 28 } 5/04 3/10} a 5 b Hoyle wa) Ord. Seat 3) 4/103 sy a ¢ ° 
High | Low. n | Lew wi 1945 1945 | 1oq's | eeiat 30/- We 1} ¢likanes. Cotton Ord. Stk. ‘ 31/6 ne : 3.0 
rl tn , | Dom. & Col. Govts. rial 9076 | 80/- 20 cj} 17} c¢}\/Patons & Baldwins Ord. f 90/- o0/- 3 " 3 
ae ade 194 Australia 34% 1965-69. .... 100 4 ; > | | | Electrical Manufacts. \ oe 3 
105} | 20 tiNew Zeatat % 1961-66..... 104 33 oa | 50/- 10 c{ 10 cj/Assoc. Elect. Ord. Stk. { 54/- 55/- 131: 
nee ~s 024 New Zealand 34% ose 65. 102 3 - in | 40/3 _— eee |B. Ins. & Callenders ot “pill 45/6 | 44/9 12 6 
yay | 2029 | 115, | 113} | Nigeria 4% 193... | me cee 27/- || Tha} 15 {Crompton Park, ‘A’ Stk. 9/4 32/- | 33/- 8 
106 =| 1032 || 105§ | 104 South Africa 34%, 1954-59. .|! 105 217 : Looe | 49/6 || 10 c}] 10 ¢//Engiish Electric Ord. Stk. 53/- | s54/- | = 3 
Corporation Stocks | 4100/6 | 85/6 | cl 1be 116 reneral Electric Ord. Stk. i 94/- 04/6 ; I 0 
100} 985 100} 993 pene 23% “sa 57. 99} 216 0 || 45 a |. Gas and Electricity a 30 
101 993 1014} | 100 ‘Bristol 3% 1958-63....... 101 2 is 5/9 35/6 | 3a 5 6|'\County of London Stk. {1.. 37/6 37/6 
re of 100} 99§ ||Glasgow 3% cease Bee tf 100 30 ; ro | 25/- 2ha 3} b |;Edmundsons Ord. Stk. {1../) 27/6 | 27/6 - § <3 
say | 98 97 Br ok tease tai a ~— | 20/- | 260} 2h. [lGas Light & Coke Stk. £1.. | 21/3 | 273 44 2 ; 
1004 99 101 100 i iverpool 3%, 1954-64... 100} 3 48 pS | 28/6 | 24a 44 b Nerth- East Electric Stk. fi. i $0/3 30/3 4 0 
106% | 104 1063 105 \Middlesex 34 % 3957-62. 106 318 0 /9 | 33/6 |} Shb 3a Mttish Power Ord. Stk. {1.j) 36/6 36/6 4 3 ‘ 
88 94 8) annals oe vernments 40/- 29/9 || 10 20 K regs — — 3 
rgentine Bas © oats , eo =. ¥ ¢ ||Austin ‘A’ Ord, Stk. 5/-....|| Bs. = 
2 | $7 793 | 67} |lAustria “er Cid. 1934-59. ae 79h $18 6 || 28/7) | 23/10) Tel Thc |BS.A. Ord. Sth ie 0/9 we tee 
di | Son | det | fo) iBuitesl Gah ish dah | L134 StS |S | ag Of ab perinamomrs sed ve | as La 
! 3razil 5% 1914 : ¢ ¢ ||De Havilland Ord. Stk. £1../|  37/ a7, 
28 204 27 21} Chile 6° bgt A lot, 39% $3 oa ; a 10 an 3/6 || 6 cf 6 c|iFord Motor Ord. Stk. re Vi con ; 6 8 
sit | a4” || 723 | 474 (liChinese 8% 1913... = 25 58, 3 || 28/- | 16/3 |! 17)6] 15 a f\Hawker Siddeley Ord, 5/-..| 18/1} 18/1) } 319 0 
o¢ | 895 || 96f | 90} |Portuguese External 3%. || 92 ap | Nil | | 90/8 | 18/9 dha} 1246 HLucas (Joseph) Ord. £1...--\) 83/3 | 85/- 22S 
"st 41 55 51 IIS. Paulo Coffee 73% A “DEE, 52 z ; 1 ; Loree | 38/9 110 a +7} 5 ||Morris Motors 5/- Ord. Stk} 45/- 45/- : 2 6 
re Toe 7 7 anne 4% Sealed ‘Bonds. 15} 75) 15 6 0 Se eee — RO eippi Sth. (1... 104748) | 106/3 } 3 15 ° 
roguay 34% As ] ‘ 9 ‘ e 
ie guay 34% Assented...- i) 17} mH 14 $n 30/6 1} | pity 2ga} 6 b Cunard Ord, oh fl ee 23/6 23/6 16 9 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 28) - Last two I it Price Price, | Yield 32/6 3a 6 db flder D. Lines Hidgs. Ord. {1)} 34/6 34/6 5 : 0 
1945 | Dividends | Name of Security | _ —_— | Aug. 6/3 40/104 : b : € aryats 4p Stk. {1} 25/9 25/9 413 j 
a << jm ajjP.&O. RE a6 ass $< 44/9 
High | Low ow i (a) &) (| 1945, 1945 | 1945 26/9 | 22/6 6 c| 6 c¢|\Royal Mail Lines Ord. Stk £1 25/- hd oo : 
oT eo IONS 25/3 | 22/8 | 5 ¢| 8 c}Umon Castle Ord. Stk. {1..)| @/- | 24/- | 4 si: 
45¢ | 35 | Ni | Nil HAntofagasta 5%. Stk. Pt. 4x | a2 | Ni |} 26/1 Se ene | 
ist 10} Nile) Nile B.A. Gt.Sthn, Ord. Stk. ....|) 14 1} Nil 46/9" 3/6 the we hag tomes “tee 2s 24/6 Nil 
; 3 cllSan Paulo O ores a ai (Assam) Tea {1...... 43/- ™ 
$ 3 Ni | Nia fU. erent Gee pcan a — yee oo ee Nic London Asiatic Rbr. 2/- t 3/3 “Yay 7h 
$224) | $23 3 b| 2 ajCan. Pacific Com. $25 $193 | $20 Nil 9/- | 23/9 | Nile} Nile |Rubber Pitns. Trust (1... +. 27/9 | 27/3, | Ni 
fot ma ns 2 alGreat Western Ord Sik. 54 a : Z . 43/1} | 35/3 Nile} Nile Waited Sua tons £ bebeee 41/3 | 41/3 Nil 
; 24 a WG.W. 5% Cons. P. il 
62 43 ob a . awe re tt Pek ok i - : 9 3 1117/6 |100/- 15 0} 5 allAnglo-Iranian Ord. Stk. £1.11 106/3 | 110/- 13 12 
a 50 2he| 2hehL.M.S. Ord. Stock, . . 27 26 en 93/1} 78/9 "34 ih 8 Ane Trlaited Oss. 5 al 28/ 21/9 15 8 $ 
2 2 al LMS. 4% Pref. 1923 Stk... ' a urmah Oi tk. {1.. 85/- / 
70 =| §9) 1nb| ka Sceden tummmma? Chik 6st 56h ] 7 1 1 |] 90/74 | 77/6 | 12h) 12h [Shell Transport Ord. f. {il 83/1} | fae ii ot 
79) ts : ; 2 c}iSouthern Def. Stock....... 23 223 8 is 0 aioe ~~? Sa —_— a sees 92/6 04/4} ZS at 
2 9, iscellaneous 
; ta pores SH tae One. oe ™ 70 | 7 1:10 |) 24/6 | 19/4 7}a} 12} |/Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/-.. 20/14 21/3 | 4140 
my. 82/6 2 b) Tha [Alexanders £2, £1 pd... 81/- | 87/- |4 1 0 EF | t0/- es = Assoc. F, Cement Ord. fit 86/6 | 56/6 | 39 9 
2 k stralas 2 a t (Jo % 
388} | 355 as 6 $ as a Australa = &. Bie aa at we 7% 6 || 57/9 | 78 | » , 30 ¢}Boots Pure Drug Ord. 6/-. | 54/3 as : : 
(4 | f4u ael & eiieakel Meee Si..... u : 4 10 3 | 7 bjjBritish Aluminium Stk. £1. .|| 43/6 43/6 (412 6 
23} 20} 6 ‘c 6 cliBank of New S Wales £20. fs fal : 3 6h 31/10 i/o 115 @ 103 ¢ }jBrit.-Amer. Tobacco Stk. {1)) 127/6 | 127/6 |114 64 
a, 2/8] 4b] 3 a [Bank of New Fenland fl} 36/6 | 3676 14 2. oni 100° eel Se tds Sac al a a 
wie |Sie | ys] i Slam ie sot aay ae | as /2°S SP Mea | hel he etie ct ges | id jaa [3.8 
2ha| 2) NChartered of India {5 12 . a Rus Ord. £2 «.- «0+. « 3 10%} 313 0 
100/- | 90/- ale 5 rae ie gg hg. a Wig | 2 2 07} 53/- | 44/6 Be} Be Rubber Ord. Stk, £1)) 51 
a Re | adil atepoecnes ace aad Bt | aa [4.8 8) Be |ae | $e] PRA eae | eld 
= 6 bd 6a ds ‘A’ {5 aid 58 a c ;aumon ritis } +) 19/4} > ae 
90/9 | 79/6 ab OES BL £2 Pare...... / 58/ 4 2 0} 40/- | 36/- 126) 12}4 |\Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. 0 38/- Me 
ar le | wal Sepemmten sd Be | Se ia tps aa | Be Pesce eee | a | ee Ut Ss 
h f ol. eee ~ c YHome & Colonial - 7 ~ 
we | ere | 140] apa lINat. Provete, (1 pad. we | we lain 3 iat eS SS fa.) st a 44 0 
503 | 463 81 6| 8}a|/Royal Bank of eo; Sic 4 - ee 84h | 7% || 110 b| t7$a j\Imperial Tobacco Ord, fl... 1h 7 12 8 6f 
1 | oY 5 al 9 biiSten. ofS. Africa {20, £5 pdil 18 a 3.12 10 |) $485 | $379 |/$2-00¢|$1 -60 c HInternational Nickel n.p. . $42; | $45 | 311 0 
65/9 | 58/ 642] 5 afUnion Discount {1 Stk... an # | 316 3} 50/9 | 42/103) 5 c} 5 ciiLever& Unilever Ord. £1...|| 48/9 any 216 
way | Bo/- | S'd| $ afWecrmmeter t4(ipast,.. | sue | see [4 i Of a | 5/7 aa, oa 3 4 0 
2 we ne ° / larks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-. 13/1 7 
293 27 40 2) 506 tience fh tally paid 9s 105/- | 89/45 Murex {1 Ord ao comed 97/6 | 100 iy/i . ; 5 5 
Mi 4 5 eee tas } 283 13 2 6 || 46/3 | 34/6 Odeon Theatres Ln 40/- 
6/-b| 4/6a |\Atlas £5, £1} pa 4 144 131 42/3 | tres Ord. 5/ / 40/- }2 0 0 
v3 15 @| 17$ 6 {Commercial Union £1... ... 94 38 $i 76/3 | ea Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-.|| 38/- | 38/- {212 6 
133 | 115/- || 16 2! 16 b ci. 1h itan | 10 3 5 9 u/s 68/- Fate and Lyle Ord. Stk. £1..j) 72/- | 72/- | 318 © 
sh 2 10/-a| 10/- 6 ion. & Lanes. £5, £3 i z . ; : 9 “gee 38/43 ‘Triplex Safety Glass 10/-...]} 41/3 | 41/3 | 310 0 
. | bit q 120 b +17} a }jPearl £1, fully paid mee 145 | 143 | 2 10 31 81/11 11/3 b rurnet & Newall Ord, (1, 116 m3 133 9 
o i T 7 
29% | 254 Iitsg pod Cie Proientil £ aoe paid...... = - 315 0 — 36/7} United Molasses Ord. 6/8...|| 42/3 42/3 ; 3 ; 
aw «tres IRowal Hackange fic2cccLcH det | op [28 6h 838 | ere all Paper Detd. Stk. 41..| 39/9 | 39/9 |2 0 0 
3/3aj, 3/3 }Royal £1, bully. paid pimaad 10} 10} 13 3 0 on vee S/~seeeee. 18/- | V/- {218 0 
8/6 N26 H +2 ne ae i | 58/9 Ashanti Goldfields Prd. 4/-.|| 63/9 | 63/6 
ian: Hapa 4 28,21 48,0 pase Retell Gnd. Sth. hf TIS |e a as Sl tae | “eg Cons Gis: of Stic i 13/1] ey. [4 $3" 
50/6 13576 W ish! Tite leunmess (A) Ord. Stk. 8 Te | ese 1S S| Beers (Def.) £2}......-. 16 163 | 819 9 
wo9/- F976 | 15,6] “4 ailind Coope Se. Ord Stk. Gi: woe Vier. fale of be 0) Randiontein Ord. fi: wees ah, ae /M#}7 1 9 
WS | 96 f 13d} 8 a belle & Butlers Ord. {1.4 98/6 oe [4 4 oH 17s | 107 eee 7 hae eg 
25/6 1115/- |] +5 a| t10 6|/S. African Ord. Stk. {1..... 2 , ’ gH Me, | ON i Antelope C 2: ‘H 20 ‘i io/y Nil 
05/3 [aay | t3)8| 110, BBS. Afsican Ord. St 2. a5/- | 125-20) 2 9 St] 3H ub Nigel Ord. 10/- ...... 2 6 
ay. | aM 5p bWtaylor Walker Ord, Stk. Gi. 42/6 | 42/6 {314 0 13 NS 32/6 ty 
"Thy soe mm 6 a! 14 b |\Watney Combe Def. Stk. £7 9 | 93/6 |4 5 3j| 18% | 125 ment 1/6 4 2 ia +0 
the in this section are Column A, Net Redemption Yield (based on the s itions that the stoc ae Seer : 
bekler or. tax at 10/- in the £1 on the interest Cohgnn B Gross Flat Yield. "P{a) Taterim div. *“) Fina dv. S ‘ek atest date, except Wi Vending Leon. ant Gat 
basis. (hk) Allowing for exchange. (R) Includes 2}% tax free, yield basis 27}%. (m) Yield oo 80% Bae ee iace value. ; 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - £3,000,000 


AGGREGATE ASSETS Established over 80 years N 
at 3ist March, 1945 


£74,425,57€ 
























Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST a _ 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD. with 16 Branches and tul-Agenaten NEW ZE ALAN 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides ©) i , ees Oe 
facilities for financing ae description of trade with the East. incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice TZ 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. Represented at over 200 peints 
. in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 
Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 eion: | | 
iat Api 
West End Branch: ied Suva, Fit; Apia, Samoa 
28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 & Qocon Vicoria St. ECA Head Office: WELLINCTON, NZ. 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET Joha Forbes Manager. H.R.H.Chalmers, General Manager. 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY bh 





THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability.) 
Established 1832. 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 
Paid-up Capital ... eee on pee -"_ --» $12,000,000 
Reserve Fund ire". hes ee ee ow Se 
Total Assets over... mo 7 ..- $500,000,000 


; facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfoundland, 


Coie Puerto Rica, Dominican Republic, Jamaica and the United States 
at New 


Address enquiries to London Branch: 
108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E. C. MacLeon, Manager. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo. 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL 
RESERVE FUND- - —-_—- _£3,000,000 


London Office: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAK 





















REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, |! 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £15,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - - ° £88,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED_  - - -  €164,000,000 

(1944 Accounts) 
Head Office: Branches throughout 


EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 


€STO. 1625 
LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, 3.W.1. 
Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 


Messrs. BROWN HARRIMAN & Co., Limited 
55 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2, 


have pleasure in announcing that they have appointed 
Mr. ROBERT FRASER 





no. STAFF SUPERVISION.—Single woman or widow, aged 
28-36, required in near future in personnel department of old- Rees deibadee Maida Sek eee ten Ine Oe ‘ /- 
Dest, acess appropriate remuneration, and fecrult and traky women ote’ | GOCIAL RESEARCH Organisati a id t i 

, as ate eration, and recruit and train women - rganisation, en on wide range of in- 
accordingly. Potential more impcrtant than strict relevance of pre- S quiries, requires Senior Research Officers, Raving academic quaiifica- 


vious experience. Ministry of Labour approval will be sought to th tions and practical knowledge of fie ve inly for 
appointment of the  successfu! _ applicant. Coulieencing © : ee eee: ue Wore. we ay 


inclusive reconstruction purposes, offers good opportunities for personal develop- 
remuneration £400-£500 per annum.—Write fully, Box 100, The Economist ment in social rese : é 5, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Londos. W.C, 2. ord Women £500-£700 a shel ee fen ae ee 
n eee ieee oe aft ication. which must be in writing, stating date of birth, ful 

er a cations and exper i i ica 
QPectal Courses for Degrees (by postal tuition).—Write, Box 93. ig Refotenes Ne. aNd. Bel, snout 


a Director and General Manager of the Company. 











: , | crder of posts held) and quoting Reference No. 41, should be 
The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. | addressed to the Ministry of Labour and National ay Appointments 
i had ee aS pa a nik cinieoeetias See: bak S Departm-nt, Sardinia Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


:TATISTICS. Well-educated man, preferably graduate, age under 30, as sl eae te ee ee — 





required for statistical and purchasing department of Retail Dis- YOMPTROLLER.—A manufacturing firm in the Home Counties invites 
tributing organisation.—Write, with full particulars of education, experi- “ “applications for the position of Con.ptroller. This post carries com 
ence, ete. to Rex. 106, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster | siderable responsibility and a commencing salary upwards of £2,000 will 
oe. ndon, W.C. 2, be paid. Applicants should be chartered accountients and must have con 





ae Sina eel a Na a ey igre henge Social siderable commercial experience. A knowledge of insurance matters @ 


secretarial procedure is also necessary; some acquaintance W! 
ue Man, 31, refugee, discharged H.M. Forces, Int.B.Sc.Econ., at mechanised systems is desirable. The ap ; ntment will be made as soi 
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